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Music in the High-School Victory Corps 


ANY INQUIRIES have been dispatched to the U. S. 

Office of Education and to state departments of 
education, as well as to the Music Educators National 
Conference headquarters, regarding the true place of 
music in the High-School Victory Corps plan. Some of 
the misunderstanding regarding the communicative arts 
in the High-School Victory Corps has been directly due 
to the varying concepts of the Victory Corps itself, as 
based upon varying interpretations by individual educa- 
tors. This is understandable in view of the fact that 
such a huge enterprise, entailing more or less extended 
adjustments for local application of the idea, was 
launched almost overnight. 

The communicative arts—music, art, drama, radio, 
journalism, and the like—are definitely a part of the 
Victory Corps plan, but to understand their place and 
the place of other accepted “professional-skill’” subjects, 
it is necessary to have a complete picture of the general 
Victory Corps idea and the function of the five special 
service divisions. 

First of all, it is necessary to understand that the 
Victory Corps is a plan, not an organization, and that as 
such it is offered on a voluntary basis. The Office of 
Education does not, therefore, assume responsibility for 
anything like official approval of specific local adapta- 
tions of the Victory Corps program as announced and 
set up in Pamphlet Number 1 of the Victory Corps 
Series. Second, it is necessary to understand that mem- 
bership in one of the five special service divisions—land 
service, air service, sea service, production service, or 
community service—is in addition to general member- 
ship in the Victory Corps and simply identifies the 
student as preparing for a particular area of service 
after he leaves school. General membership in the Vic- 
tory Corps is open to every student who (1) “par- 
ticipating in a school physical fitness program appropri- 
ate to his abilities and needs in the light of his probable 
contribution to the Nation’s war effort,” (2) is “studying 

[has] studied school courses appropriate to his age, 
grade, ability, and probable immediate and future use- 
fulness to the nation’s w ar effort, within the limits of the 
facilities of the school,” (3) is “currently participating 
in at least one impor tant continuing or recurring wartime 
activity or service. 

In the suggestive list of Victory Corps service activi- 
ties for general membership, there were not included 
activities involving skills and interests in the fields of 
music, art, drama, journalism, or related professions. 
Because of this there has been a feeling in some schools 
that it was a part of the plan not to recognize the con- 
tributions which such activities can make and are mak- 
ing to the war effort. It is the purpose of this statement 
to correct that impression. 

The Community Service Division was set up to in- 
clude in its membership all students who are “planning 
and have begun preliminary preparation for work in 
community or other service occupations.” The specific 
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occupations listed in Pamphlet Number 1 were offered 
as suggestive only. Here, again, the omission of the 
communicative arts was not deliberate. As a matter of 
fact, in setting up the five special service divisions, the 
idea was that they would cover the whole range of future 
areas of service open to the graduates of our high 
schools. 

There are, then, two ways in which music students— 
and students in other professional artistic or creative 
fields—can keep their Victory Corps pledge to “perform 
efficiently any community war services within the limits 
of their ability and experience and to seek diligently to 
prepare themselves for future service in the armed 
forces, in war production, or in essential civilian occupa- 
tions.” One way is through fulfilling the requirements 
for general membership and engaging in any of the serv- 
ices which come within the realm of general Victory 
Corps service activities, whether such service be in Red 
Cross work, model airplane building, civilian defense 
jobs, scrap drives, or in individual or group music activi- 
ties having bearing on the war effort in the broad sense 
of that term. The other way is through fulfilling the 
requirements for both general membership and member- 
ship in the special Community Service Division. The 
first alternative would be adopted by students not in- 
tending to specialize and continue in one of the profes- 
sional fields named. The second would necessarily be 
limited to students who “are planning and have begun 
preliminary preparation for work in community or other 
service occupations.” 

It is well to remember that a school band, for instance, 
or other music organization, does not join the Victory 
Corps as a unit, but that the individual members may 
perform their Victory Corps service “in at least one 
important continuing or recurring wartime activity” 
through belonging to an organization engaged in war- 
time service. It should also be noted that membership in 
a music group engaged in community service does not 
automatically make a student a member of the Com- 
munity Service Division of the Victory Corps: it is up 
to the individual to signify in which division he wishes 
and is preparing to serve. Even the student who is un- 
usually gifted in and planning to enter, after the war, the 
field of music or one of the other professions under dis- 
cussion here may, under present circumstances, decide to 
join the air, sea, land, or other special service division 
rather than the Community Service Division ; at the same 
time, however, he could continue his music activities, if 
his schedule permitted. 

In the light of this explanation, it should be quite 


This editorial includes material taken from a statement 


NOTE: 
prepared by John Lund of the U. S. Office of Education, National 
Deputy Director of the High-School Victory Corps. For further 


comments and specific suggestions regarding the contributions music 
students and groups may make to the High-School Victory Corps, 
reference should be made to the January 15 issue of Education for 
Victory, official publication of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
to the Wartime Handbook, published by the National Education 
Association (see page 63 
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evident that all high-school students who are interested 
and active in the fields of music, art, drama, speech, jour- 
nalism, etc., should have every opportunity to take part 
in the work of the High-School Victory Corps as general 
members engaged in current important participation in 
wartime activities and services, and that the relatively 
small percentage of students preparing to enter one of 
these fields professionally may join the Community Serv- 
ice Division. In other words, and this is an important 
point to bear in mind, the wartime-activities phase of the 
Victory Corps program is related to general membership 
and not to special-service-division membership, in the 
main. It should therefore be clear that every pupil (1) 
can find a place in one of the special service divisions 
in terms of the curricular program he is following in 
preparation for future service and (2) in connection with 
his general membership, can contribute through his in- 
terests in music, art, etc., to a variety of activities which 
have immediate significance in the war effort. 

In view of the bases of the Victory Corps plan as here 
outlined and explained, schools are not encouraged to 
adopt plans for additional special service divisions to 
include specifically students of music, art, etc., with spe- 





cial insignia, since such a movement obviously would 
result in the setting up of as many other special service 
divisions as there are fields of special interest. Nor is it 
in the spirit of the Victory Corps to offer awards for 
wartime service through the arts, for the obvious reason 
that it is inconsistent to offer prizes for being patriotic. 

So far as the Victory Corps is concerned, it may be 
possible or advisable in some instances to identify by 
means of a button or other device members of organized 
school groups who, through their groups, contribute cer- 
tain wartime services. Such an insigne would not appear 
as an award or prize, but merely would recognize the 
department or area in which the special service is given, 

Special award plans for members of music and other 
groups, such as the “War-Service School Musician Plan” 
adopted by the Elkhart Public Schools (see page 44) 
and approved by the Board of Control of Region Three, 
N.S.B.O.V.A., no doubt will contribute to the zest and 
incentives of the Victory Corps. However, it is thought 
by many who have studied the situation that these spe- 
cial award plans will be most effective if they are re- 
garded as auxiliaries or adjuncts outside of the frame- 
work of the Victory Corps plan. 


Of Particular Interest 


NTER-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS. Institute of Inter- 

national Education, in codperation with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has been working since the 
fall of 1941 on a music education project designed to bring a 
number of music students from the other American republics to 
the United States on fellowships. The fellowships provide main- 
tenance and travel, and the institutions at which the students are 
placed give tuition scholarships. Some of the students are in 
the United States now; others are expected to arrive in the near 
future. Angelica Reyes of Ecuador is studying in the School of 
Music, University of Michigan. Margarita Menendez of Cuba 
is at New York University. Mrs. Cecilia de Uribe of Colombia 
is at the School of Music, Northwestern University. A special 
arrangement was made to enable her husband, Miguel Uribe, an 
outstanding cellist, to study also at Northwestern. Alejandro 
Devares, Ecuadorian basso, has been given a full scholarship at 
the Mannes School of Music in New York. Because of Brazil’s 
active entrance into the war, the Brazilian appointee, José 
Vieira Brandao, assistant to Villa-Lobos, was delayed in ob- 
taining an exit permit, but hoped to arrive in time for the 
second semester at the University of Southern California. The 
representative from Chile, René Amengual, recently appointed 
professor of composition analysis and secretary of the Instituto 
de Extension Musical of the University of Chile, was delayed by 
his new duties in Santiago but now is studying at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The appointees from Mexico and 
Venezuela were forced at the last moment to forego their fel- 
lowships because of illness. A substitute is expected from 
Mexico. A candidate from Costa Rica has been requested, to 
begin work in the second semester. It is hoped to have Panama 
and Montevideo represented also. 


ADIO SCRIPTS. The Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department, recently issued, 
in mimeographed form, War Savings Radio Scripts for Schools 
at War, a twenty-six-page pamphlet containing five scripts 
adapted from those presented by the Cleveland Public Schools in 
a series of weekly programs presented over WGAR under the 
title of “The High-School Minutemen.” In addition, numerous 
suggestions are given for school radio programs about war 
savings. Other scripts are wanted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Send all scripts or requests for copies of the pamphlet 
to the Education Section, War Savings Staff, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


¢ ICTORY SONG” CONTEST. The National Federa- 

tion of Music Clubs and N.B.C.’s Music Division are 
sponsoring a nation-wide contest to find America’s “Victory 
Song,” in the common conviction that the right song, appearing 
at this time, would stimulate public morale and contribute to the 
war effort. Judges are Leopold Stokowski, Fred Waring, Lawr- 
ence Tibbett, Major Howard Bronson, and Ernest LaPrade. 
The competition is open to any composer now resident in the 
United States, irrespective of age, creed, color, or racial back- 
ground. Entries, which must include words and music, and 
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should be of two to three minutes’ performing time, should be 
sent to Miss Rhea Silberta, 200 West 57 Street, New York. 
Entries should be submitted under a nom de plume, but must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the full name and 
address of the composer and brief biographical details, such as 
date and place of birth, musical education, and a list of compo- 
sitions published or publicly performed. No composition may be 
submitted which has been published, publicly performed under 
professional auspices, or awarded a prize in any competition. 
The contest closes March 31. The composition selected by the 
judges will receive a world premiere on the N.B.C. network 
during National Music Week, May 2-8, and will be published 
on a royalty basis by Mills Music, Inc., if it is deemed to possess 
sufficient merit. Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, President, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Park Lane Hotel, New York. 


Meuse IN THE MOVIES. Now in its second year of 
publication is Film Music Notes, a mimeographed bulletin 
issued monthly from October to May. The only publication 
given over exclusively to music of the cinema, Film Music 
Notes reviews and previews motion pictures which are out- 
standing from the point of view of their musical content, carries 
pertinent news items about the composers, conductors, and play- 
ers who make the music of the screen,-announcements of future 
releases, not only by the motion-picture industry, but by Gov- 
ernment agencies, and special articles by well-known musicians. 
Many music educators have long felt a definite need for closer 
relations between school-music and film-music groups, and should 
therefore welcome a publication of this sort, if they do not know 
it already. Students in a number of West Coast schools are 
previewing films and submitting reports to the bulletin. The 
editors urge other music students to contribute reports on music 
in the films they have seen; some of these comments will ap- 
pear from time to time in the bulletin. Film Music Notes, en- 
dorsed by the National Federation of Music Clubs, is edited by 
Grace Widney Mabee, N.F.M.C. chairman of motion-picture 
music. A year’s subscription is $1.00; publication offices are at 
6162 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


EW MUSIC MAGAZINE. Volume 1, No. 1, of the Music 

Publishers Journal appeared in January. If subsequent is- 
sues maintain the standard set by the first, this newcomer bids 
fair to take its place among the topnotchers in the entire field 
of trade magazines. The Music Publishers Journal is designed, 
as would be expected, to provide an overview of What Music 
Publishers Ought to Know. The first issue promises that the 
purpose is to be achieved, and therefore the magazine becomes 
of interest to persons in all areas served by the publishers, as 
well as to those who serve the publishers or codperate with 
them. It is natural that music education and music educators 
should furnish a considerable source of subject matter and 
reader-interest. Thus it is that all who are concerned with 
What Music Educators Should Know, not excepting the best- 
informed music educators themselves, will find this magazine a 
valuable addition to their regular reading list. 
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T IS NOT THE PURPOSE of this article to enter into any 
| discussion concerning the merits of creative expres- 
sion in the form of songs which reveal the reaction of 
our children to the war and its effect upon them. 
Whether or not our crowded schedules permit active 
participation in the promotion of individual expression, 
and whether or not we believe that children should be 
encouraged to express themselves in terms of war and 
its activities, are, after all, questions which must be 
decided by the individual teacher in his or her own 
situation. 

First of all, let us be realists about this situation. 
What happens to our children during this war will de- 
termine their capacity to reaffirm and carry forward 
our own hopes for the future. This is total war, and 
there is no escape for our children. The question now 
becomes, “How, in doing the things we must do to win 
this war, can we safeguard our children and direct their 
activities into channels of expression which will prove 
to be permanently valuable in peace ?” 

Children are realists and can stand up to reality if 
adults can, and if adults believe in children’s strength. 
Youth’s capacity for loyalty, flexibility, self-discipline, 
and understanding are today, as always, the things that 
count. Whatever is sound treatment for children in 
peacetime is equally so in wartime. We need, right now, 
to give our children something more than formal in- 
struction in morals, religion, and democracy. We need 
to give them our own clearly held convictions on all 
three. It does not matter whether children only half 
understand these things. To help them understand we 
must search our own souls for honest answers to the 
riddles that confront us. 

Sincerity lies at the root of success with children, and 
never more so than now. Children have an uncanny 
way of detecting what is pure hokum. Moreover, they 
are fiercely protective of their own rights, and under- 
stand from unhappy experience what it means to have 
others encroach upon those rights. It is comparatively 
easy to promote a sense of partnership in the future of 
our country and its ideals. Furthermore, children like 
to see a job well done and love to be there at the finish. 
They resent being told that it is “nice to make sacri- 
fices.” A very young child will be secretly amused at 
an admonition to walk lightly in order to save his rub- 
bers, when he knows perfectly well that he will outgrow 
them and that no amount of careful saving will alter the 
march of time. The war has in all probability entered 
his home and has left a broken family circle. He knows 
what it means to be apprehensive. He is perfectly will- 
ing to go from door to door and collect scrap, but he is 
likely to become downright resentful and belligerent if 
that scrap does not leave his community forthwith. In 
his imagination the old brass beds ride the sky trans- 
formed to glistening planes! He is in the driver’s seat! 
He is protecting his family! He jogs along bursting 
with untold emotions that he wants to express in some 


form. The cherished spots where he alone may roam, 


Note: While written by the chairman of the Committee on Song- 
Writing Projects, this article does not represent the combined 
opinion of that committee, although there may be some points of 
agreement. Other viewpoints no doubt will appear in later issues. 
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his friends, his belongings, all these become infinitely 
precious to him. This is America, his way of life! Nor 


is he blinded to its faults. He engages in earnest argu- 
ments and attempts to find solutions for the failures of 
his country. Although at present he may be well fed 
and clothed, he can remember the straightened circum- 
stances his parents experienced during the recent eco- 
nomic depression. All about him he sees evidences of 
racial prejudice and religious intolerance, and he has 
slight patience with the folly of head-in-the-sand be- 
haviour. He wants answers and action, not words. It 
is, indeed, a solemn moment when he realizes that we too 
are shaken by convictions about things that are greater 
than life itself. The moment this happens he is trans- 
formed into a friend and will share with us his most 
sacred thoughts. Feeling, then, on the part of our chil- 
dren cries out for expression. Can we conscientiously 
ignore this? 

In any case, we now have concrete encouragement to 
promote creative expression. This comes from the Ed- 
ucation Section of the War Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury Department and from the United States 
Office of Education. These two agencies have a right 
to hope that songs for American youth will be written 
by American youth. It is not the long-range purpose of 
these agencies to center attention upon their own efforts 
by the use of music, but rather that music shall be the 
unifying force which vitalizes their activities. 

Welcome as this encouragement is, undoubtedly there 
will be some justifiable doubt that true creative intelli- 
gence can spring from any project that is somewhat 
competitive in its nature. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that teachers will not hold out the possibility of public 
recognition as the motivating inspiration for this work. 

Most teachers approach creative work with some mis- 
givings. In some cases, teachers have sincere doubts 
concerning their own individual ability to evaluate and 
direct this work. In other cases teachers have become 
disillusioned because the results do not justify the time 
and effort that has been expended. Let us assume at the 
outset that real genius is rarely discovered in the average 
classroom. What is sometimes mistaken for genius is 
frequently superior talent. It is, however, safe to as- 
sume that the average student has within himself the 
powers of creative expression insofar as he is able to 
make a “personal” response to sympathetic guidance in 
terms of the musical tools which have become a part of 
his training and which he has mastered to the point of 
free manipulation. It is against all experience to assume 
that as a result of this effort we shall be confronted with 
new and startling contributions to music literature. It is, 
however, entirely within the realm of possibility that we 
can obtain good songs, intelligently conceived and care- 
fully executed. Little can be accomplished by teachers 
in this field until they themselves have first learned to 
become’ creative personalities who respect their own 
judgment of what is true, good, and beautiful, and who 
are unafraid to stand upon their own platform of be- 
liefs. Teachers too often agree in principle but in oper- 
ation exhibit their own personal antagonisms and slavish 
devotion to traditional patterns of expression. One must 
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first of all have tolerance and open-mindedness, accept 
what is offered as it is, and proceed from that point on 
to the inevitable refining process until the whole takes 
shape. 

It is important to remember that children are fiercely 
individualistic but will in most cases do what we insist- 
ently demand. They sincerely hope, however, that we 
will not demand that they be untrue to themselves nor 
to us. Fundamentally, children prefer the enduring 
qualities of goodness, honesty, and sincerity. Likewise, 
they wish us to view their work with a certain amount 
of detachment and they do not wish us, for one moment, 
to be sentimental about their efforts. Good teachers 
know this. Children should be led to strive for the 
commendation that is reserved for the best. Creative 
results, slowly and painfully accomplished, require work, 
and it is particularly disillusioning to have a teacher ac- 
cept as good, for expediency’s sake, that which they 
know in their hearts is not good at all. Children will 
not hesitate to criticize and evaluate their own work, if 
given the chance, and will unhesitatingly help, guide, and 
applaud the good results achieved by others. 

Much has been written on this subject. Intensive 
reading will disclose certain agreements; that is to say, 
the imaginative teacher carefully records her own pro- 
cedure and gives examples of results obtained, but rarely 
sets up a series of day-by-day lesson plans for the in- 
experienced to follow. Practically all experts in this 
field agree that the adherence to a set plan of action 
denies the existence of creative spontaneity. Is it pos- 
sible to set up a series of graduated exercises for any 
expression so subjective? Creative work is an indi- 
vidual undertaking. There are no set rules. There are 
no universal results. It is extremely difficult to put into 
words those intangibles which spring up from nowhere 
and come alive in an inspired lesson, and which are al- 
most never again captured in the same way in the same 
place. It remains for us to give protection and guidance 
so that creative ideas may be developed into lasting 
channels of approved artistry. 

It is within our powers to control to a certain extent 
the natural enthusiasms of the moment. We should 
settle in our own minds what we wish to encourage. To 
me, at least, this is of the gravest importance. Do we 
wish our children to poke fun at Hitler and Mussolini 
and shout with glee at the physical characteristics pecu- 
liar to the Japanese? Do we wish to confine our 
notion of conservation to material things such as moth- 
er’s dishpan and sister’s skates? Do we wish to encour- 
age children to speak of America’s fortitude in abdominal 
terms? It is entirely up to us. Many educators are 
seriously disturbed lest our children pour forth a re- 
frain of hate, revenge, and ridicule. A nation that 
measures its wealth in terms of its power to win through 
natural resources alone is poor indeed. “The American 
way,” of which we speak so much, is the sum total of 
the living philosophy of all who live under its protec- 
tion. It might be argued that songs of home and family, 
ideals and dreams, do not represent the real fighting 
spirit. Perhaps not. Happily, children are not yet do- 
ing the fighting. They wait in reserve to mould our 
future. 

A comparison of the following verses will serve to 
clarify what is meant here. No attempt is made to give 
a personal opinion, but rather to provoke discussion. The 
arguments set forth in such a discussion will have more 
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educational value than any decision concerning the indj- 
vidual merits of the verses. 


FIGHTING THE JAPS 
The Japs are all such silly saps, 
We'll show them how to fight! 
We'll sure make monkeys out of them 
Before they see the light. 


MY ELECTRIC TRAIN 


My electric train has had many a trip 
Around on the living-room floor; 

I gave it away the other day— 

My country needed it more. 

So now it shines up there in the sky, 

It rides on the wing of a plane; 

It will see much more than it did before, 
Riding around on the living-room floor. 


COLLECTING SCRAP 


We had a lot of fun at our house, 

Poking around in the oddest places; 

Mother was willing, Father helped us— 

You ought to see the pile of scrap we've 
got! 

Jane found her rubbers that she lost last 
winter, 

Tom found the tennis ball that fell into 
the pond, 

I found the wheels from the old red 
wagon— 

It’s all piled up on the lawn out front. 

Later, when the sun went down behind the 
meadow, 

We sat on the wall and talked it all over, 

Jane and Tom and Father and me; 

Then Mother called us in—’Twas time for 
tea! 


PRAYER 


I like to say my prayers at night 

For all the boys at sea. 

I know I can depend on them 
And they on me. 


CALL TO BATTLE 
Stand up and fight, America! 
Ask no quarter, accept no fee. 
Fight for the right, America! 
Land of the noble free. 
We have men in America, 
Men of courage, with vision to see 
A world at peace with America— 
Peace in Democracy. 


THE SCRAP DRIVE 


Bring in the scrap, bring in the cans, 
Bring in your mother’s old dishpan 
We've got to lick the tricky Japs 
And help the good old U. S. A.! 


OUR VOW 
Our country glorious 
Must be victorious, 
Else all shall fail. 
We are young children— 
What can we do? 
We can unite! 
And make this our vow: 
We must be free! 


AMERICA 


Bend down and touch the earth beneath thy 
feet, 
Let the soft loam sift between thy fingers— 
This is America! 
Look yonder, yonder beyond the brown 
patch, 
Beyond the harrowed hill, beyond e’en that— 
This is America! 
Look up and feel the blessing of the sky yet 
undefiled 
By flame and shrieking terror— 
This is America! 
Kneel down and let the words fall unex- 
pressed, 
Too deep for any murmuring. 
All this, America! 


The time is now ripe for those who wish to kindle a 
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new interest in and respect for the traditional patriotic 
poems which have been set to music and have outlived 
generations of changing emphasis in our national life. 
What magic do their words possess? Frequently, they 
are quite commonplace, and yet they live. We can afford 
to take time to discuss this with classes and individuals 
in connection with their own efforts to get at the core of 
expressed patriotism. Direct cooperation with the Eng- 
lish department is indicated here. Poems, both in con- 
tent and construction, should approach the accepted 
standards of good literature. We can encourage children 
to search for, evaluate, and criticize the current songs 
and choose those they feel are worthy. It is sometimes 
helpful for each individual to keep a notebook and jot 
down lines which come to him outside of the time set 
aside for this work. Practically any line of prose can be 
shaped into a rhythmic phrase. Frequently the first line 
of a poem will set the stage for both mood and metric 
pattern. The preservation of this metric pattern in suc- 
ceeding lines is a safe procedure for the beginner to 
follow. However, children have an uncanny way of dis- 
turbing traditional notions of poems based upon the 
quatrain pattern. If this happens, it is always possible 
to repeat parts of lines for emphasis and thereby lengthen 
melodic phrases if a more conventional form is desired. 

Many teachers of music take the position that tradi- 
tional song forms, conventional phraseology, and con- 
ventional accentuation of words are outmoded, and that 
it is useless to expect children to become enthusiastic 
about these things because they hear so much modern 
music. But do they? The serious contemporary com- 
poser would argue this point and lay claim to the fact 
that modern compositions do not have a wide enough 
hearing. However, assuming that children do hear a 
great deal of Copland, Schonberg, Hindemith, Harris, 
etc., it does not necessarily follow that they can express 
themselves in that medium, or that they retain enough 
of its harmonic and melodic complexities to make the 
attempt. If we mean by modern music the currently 
popular tunes, the argument against traditional patterns 
bogs down for lack of evidence, since an examination of 
tunes like Rose O’Day, Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition, and The Marines’ Hymn shows them to be 
basically formal and without free use of elisions, exten- 
sions, and irregular accents. Why do not the writers of 
popular tunes make use of the idiomatic characteristics 
of our modern composers? Is it because the average 
human being reacts to order, balance, and consistency ? 
Is it not true that the higher the value the more it will 
be marked by a universality of pattern that is irrespec- 
tive of persons or times? 

It is evident that complexities in rhythm can be more 
readily grasped than modern harmonic patterns. Young 
people are giving practical demonstration in the compli- 
cated dance steps they are able to perform. We have a 
real challenge here that must somehow be met. But, un- 
til the basic song series now in use makes some recon- 
ciliation between modern tendencies and school songs, 
there will remain that old distinction between songs “in 
school” and songs “outside of school.” The currently 
popular tune bridges, somewhat, the idiom of school songs 
based primarily upon folk styles and the more readily un- 
derstandable of the modern compositions. It seems wise, 
therefore, to proceed upon the musical experience and 
preference of individuals in individual communities. In- 
stead of deploring the fact that pupil-created songs are 
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reminiscent of songs already learned, let us be grateful 
that our children have retained enough perception of 
balance, unity, and coherence to emulate these qualities. 

First efforts are usually characterized by too much 
repetition or not enough. Repetition by itself is not a 
fault. A good phrase, that is to say, a vital tune suitable 
for the text employed, can bear some repetition. Here 
again an examination of a well-loved tune will disclose 
the valid psychological fact of comfort derived from 
repetition, which is a characteristic of good form. First 
efforts are also characterized by meagre, restricted melo- 
dies covering only a small portion of the scale. Study 
the text. Search for a climax in meaning and attempt to 
enhance this climax in the tune. It is possible to find 
several rhythmic interpretations for the same text. 
Choose that which interprets the true meaning of the 
text. For example, the words “We're all fighting for the 
U. S. A.” could be done in several different ways, as 
the accompanying illustrations indicate. A literal inter- 
pretation which accents the contraction “We're” means 
that we as a group are fighting, although others may not 
be engaged in the same activity. The second version, 
accenting the word “all,” immediately implies that 
everyone is united. The third version places the empha- 
sis on the word “for,” and says in effect that we are 
for not against. 
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The creative teacher can develop lasting interest in the 
actual meaning of sentences. I have yet to see the class 
which does not respond to the fascinating possibilities 
of words as they change in meaning in different rhyth- 
mic combinations. 

It has been suggested that we attempt to write new 
texts for old tunes. For those who discourage this prac- 
tice we can only point to the traditional precedence for 
so doing. It is to be hoped, however, that these texts 
will not be so artificially imposed upon the traditional 
tunes that the original rhythmic patterns are lost. When 
Julia Ward Howe wrote the text of The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic to a popular melody of the times, she 
was able through the force of her convictions to tran- 
scend not only the melody itself but the actual motiva- 
tion in terms of era, place, and moral issues involved, so 
that this song now represents a unique spirit still active, 
living, marching on in the historical process, inspiring 
others to imitation, to similar dreams and efforts. Unless 
we too can inspire words which carry a timeless meaning, 
even though they may reflect and focus attention upon 
our present national crisis, would it not be better to sing 
these songs exactly as they are, out of hearts too full 
for words? All of this work involves a considerable 
amount of wastage before worthy results are attained. 
The finished product is, in reality, secondary to the edu- 
cational values involved in the effort. 

The committee which has offered its services so will- 
ingly in the evaluation of the work submitted in the 
song-writing projects has a right to expect that the 
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“Old Glory on Parade” 


GERALD M. CARNEY 


ITH PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS AND PAGEANTS now a 

Wy necessity, it becomes increasingly difficult for di- 

rectors to find new ideas, especially ones that are color- 
ful. There is probably nothing more colorful to an 
audience than flags (especially the Stars and Stripes) 
and different types of uniforms. The following pro- 
gram, called “Old Glory on Parade,” has both flags and 
uniforms. As described, it can be presented in approxi- 
mately ten minutes, but can be lengthened if desired. 
This pageant can be used for football games and out- 
door patriotic rallies, or is just as effective if used for 
an assembly or the patriotic finale of a concert. It can 
be given by a band, orchestra, or chorus, or very effec- 
tively by a chorus accompanied by orchestra or band. 

The Pittsburg (Kan.) High-School Band presented 
this pageant between the halves of a football game. It 
will be used again for an indoor band concert. The 
presentation described in this article is the one used 
for the football game. 

In dealing with a subject as important as the flag of 
the United States, it is necessary that all the details be 
authentic, from the time of the flag’s adoption in 1777 
down through the years to the present. In order to 
have focal points, we used the seven wars in which this 
country has been involved. As each war was announced, 
a boy appeared, dressed in an authentic copy of a mili- 
tary uniform of that period, carrying a flag correct in 
detail, and accompanied by music popular during that 
war. I shall describe the pageant as we presented it, 
and then give the details as to the flags, costumes, and 
music used. 

First the announcement: “Ladies and Gentlemen, Old 
Glory on Parade!’ The band had been stationed at one 
end of the field; after that introduction, and following 
a trumpet fanfare, it marched toward the center, playing 
America, the Beautiful. In the center of the field it 
halted and faced the audience. The drums continued 
the street beat while a majorette appeared from within 
the ranks of the band, where she had been more or less 
hidden. She held a large sign on which was printed 
“Revolutionary War.” During the time required for her 
to march to the front, hold up the sign and retire, the 
narrator read the following over the public-address sys- 
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tem: “Old Glory was born June 14, 1777, for on that 
date the Continental Congress resolved ‘that the flag of 
the United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, and that the union be thirteen stars of white on 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.’”’ At the 
conclusion of this announcement the band played Yankee 
Doodle, and a boy dressed in the uniform of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier appeared from in front of the stadium, 
marched up the 50-yard line to the band, did an about- 
face, and presented the flag he was carrying. It con- 
sisted of thirteen red and white stripes and thirteen 
white stars. 

Next, a majorette appeared with a sign reading “War 
of 1812.” The narrator read the following: “The flag 
carried by our armed forces at the beginning of the War 
of 1812 had been altered from the original thirteen stars 
and thirteen stripes. Due to the admission of two new 
states, the Congress had enacted the following law on 
January 13, 1794: ‘That from and after the first day 
of May, 1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white, on a blue field.’” The band struck 
up Hail, Columbia!, and a boy dressed as a sailor of 1812 
and carrying a flag marched up the 50-yard line, did an 
about-face, and presented his flag. This flag had fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes. 

The next majorette carried a sign reading “Mexican 
War.” The narrator read: “The flag of the United 
States at the beginning of the Mexican War consisted 
of thirteen stripes and twenty-eight stars, for on April 4, 
1818, the Congress again had altered the flag. This time 
the legislation had provided for a new star as each new 
state was admitted to the Union, but returned to the 
original thirteen stripes, as the additional stripes were 
making the flag unwieldy.” A boy dressed in the uni- 
form of the U. S. Army during the Mexican War 
marched out to join the others, as the band played 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. The flag he carried 
had twenty-eight stars, but only the thirteen stripes of 
the original flag. 

The sign carried by the next majorette read “Civil 
War.” The narrator read: “The Union flag at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War consisted of thirty-four stars 
and thirteen stripes, as up to 1861 there had been thirty- 
four states admitted to the Union.” The boy carrying 
this flag wore the blue of the Union Army. The band 
played The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Another majorette appeared, and her sign said “Span- 
ish-American War.” The narrator read the following: 
“There having been eleven states added to the Union 
since the beginning of the Civil War, the day the United 
States declared war on Spain the constellation on the 
field of blue consisted of forty-five stars.” The band 
played the trio to The Stars and Stripes Forever, and 
the flag was presented by a boy dressed as one of the 
famous Rough Riders. 

The next sign read “World War I,” and the nar- 
rative was: “Our armed forces in World War I carried 
a flag on which was a blue field with a completed con- 
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The seven flag bearers representing the seven wars fought by the United States. 


stellation of forty-eight stars—Old Glory as we know 
her now.” The band played Over There, and the flag 
was presented by a boy in the uniform of the United 
States Marines. 

The last majorette’s sign read “World War II,” and 
the narrator repeated the words: “ ‘And the Star-Span- 
gled Banner in triumph shall wave O’er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave!’” The last boy pre- 
senting a flag was dressed as an American sailor. The 
band played Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition. 
At the end of this number there was silence as each 
member of the band faced the large American flag over 
the stadium. The Star-Spangled Banner was played. 
At the end of the Anthem, the seven uniformed flag 
bearers marched to the head of the band and preceded 
it from the field to the music of Semper Fidelis. 

It was a colorful and moving pageant, as was mani- 
fested by the applause of the onlookers. 

As the music needs no description, I shall make no 
further mention of it except to say that other numbers 
may be substituted for the ones we used, as long as the 
dates of their composition make them authentic. 

The flags, of course, are the biggest item, but are 
not so formidable a problem as they might seem. Seven 
flags are needed. The one used last may be larger than 
the rest, but the other six make a better appearance if 
they are of one size. We got flags of one size by bor- 
rowing from our various elementary-school buildings. 

Then, in order to have fields with the correct numbers 
of stars for the flags of the various periods, we cut out 
of blue and white materials the required number of 
fields and stars, sewed the stars on the fields, and then 
basted these fields over the ones with forty-eight stars. 
This does not harm the flags in any way, and the super- 
imposed fields may be quickly removed when the flags 
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are needed in their original form. Although 270 stars 
are needed to make fields for both sides of each altered 
flag, they can be cut out quickly by using a pattern and 
cutting several at once. The girls from the glee club 
and sewing department helped in this. Five flags will 
need to be altered. The one having the fifteen stars will 
need an additional white stripe and red stripe sewed on 
the bottom of the original flag. The stars are arranged 
according to the diagram on the opposite page; the stars 
for the first three flags illustrated should be a little 
larger than for the last two. 

This pageant could be presented using the flags and 
the proper music but omitting the costumes. The boys 
presenting the flags could wear their regular band uni- 
forms. However, if period uniforms can be obtained, 
the general effect is much more colorful. At the most, 
only five costumes need to be rented or made. Uniforms 
of the present war and last war can be borrowed in any 
community. Oftentimes the property room of the dra- 
matics department can produce a colonial and Civil War 
uniform, and sometimes a Rough Rider uniform can be 
borrowed. However, all or part of these uniforms may 
be rented from a costumer for a modest sum. 

The pageant can be used effectively in an auditorium, 
with the band seated on the stage. The majorettes and 
flag bearers then would come from the wings and ad- 
vance to the center of the stage. The pageant can be 
just as effective if presented by an orchestra or chorus, 
instead of a band. It can be made more elaborate by 
renting the uniforms of a soldier, sailor, and marine for 
each of the periods represented. 

Because of the many favorable comments evoked by 
our school’s presentation, I thought that a detailed de- 
scription might be an aid to other directors seeking a 
colorful and patriotic music pageant. 
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Individual School Festivals 


FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


educator which cannot be classified under the head- 
ing “What shall we teach?’ With the curtailment of 
State and National School Music Competition-Festivals, 
thousands of boys and girls will be deprived of the 
opportunity of meeting together in festival groups to 
perform, and to hear their fellow students perform, 
music of a high order. The nation-wide school band 
and orchestra movement, which in the two decades prior 
to the war had produced the most far-reaching develop- 
ment experienced by music education to that date, of 
course is seriously handicapped for the duration. The 
renaissance of school choirs, which for the past decade 
has kept pace with the instrumental development, is 
likewise seriously threatened as students lose the incen- 
tive which comes from striving to attain the standards 
required of those participating in the national competi- 
tion-festivals. 

Those responsible for whatever competition-festival 
programs are to be held throughout the country, and for 
deciding whether any at all should be held, are faced 
with grave responsibilities. If an effort is made to con- 
duct some sort of area programs, there not only will be 
difficulty in securing transportation for the various 
groups attending, but, of greater importance, there is 
apt to be a certain amount of community opposition to 
any program which is not vital to the war effort. On 
the other hand, to discontinue the festival program al- 
together, and fail to provide some form of incentive 
and inspiration for the boys and girls, will be to lose 
much of the ground gained in recent years. 

The New York State School Music Association, an 
organization of music educators affiliated with the 
M.E.N.C., for years has been sponsoring competition- 
festivals. Since 1932, more than 250,000 boys and girls 
have participated in its competition and festival activi- 
ties. Naturally it is a challenge to every music educator 
in the state to provide some form of activity that will 
incorporate many of the festival features and at the 
same time recognize the emergency and gear its program 
accordingly. With this in mind, and after a two-year 
study of the issues involved, the N.Y.S.S.M.A. has in- 
augurated a project known as the Individual-School 
Festival Plan. While this plan is not all that might be 
wished, it is an attempt to solve present problems of 
transportation and finances and to give boys and girls 
the incentive of striving to attain the standards required 
by organized competition-festival participation. 

The plan operates as follows: A corps of so-called 
music critics is selected from the outstanding instru- 
mental and vocal directors of the state. Each of these 
directors attends the annual N.Y.S.S.M.A. Conference 
and the School of Adjudication sponsored by the state 
association. Through this school the directors are taught 
to recognize the standard points of adjudication and are 
given an opportunity to listen to and evaluate the work 
of performing organizations. The members of this 
corps agree to contribute two Saturdays to the N.Y.S.- 
S.M.A., on which days they will serve as adjudicators 
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in individual school festivals. For this they will receive 
travel, lodging, and other expenses. They will not re- 
ceive an honorarium. The plan, in short, brings the 
adjudicators to the students, instead of taking the stu- 
dents to the adjudicators. Under it, any school in the 
state can have its own festival program at minimum 
cost. In order to participate in the plan, however, 
schools must hold a participating membership in the 
N.Y.S.S.M.A. 

Each school surveys its needs and estimates the num- 
ber of adjudicators (critics) necessary. On an applica- 
tion form provided by the state organization, the local 
director writes the names of the critics he would like 
to have visit his school and suggests a tentative date for 
his program. After these have been cleared through the 
N.Y.S.S.M.A. secretary’s office, plans for the festival 
are set up. The costs involved are small. The charge 
for any critic is $20, which is paid to the N.Y.S.S.M.A. 
treasury, which in turn provides the critic and pays his 
expenses. In the small school, one critic is sufficient. 
He will be a general music educator who will be 
able to give suggestions and comments on all of the local 
organizations performing. In larger schools, four or 
more critics are needed. 

In my own school (class B), for instance, we shall 
use four critics: one will be a brass specialist who can 
also adjudicate percussion, the second will be a wood- 
wind specialist who understands strings, the third will 
be an excellent piano adjudicator who is very familiar 
with voice problems, and the fourth will be a vocal 
specialist. Plans are already under way for every mem- 
ber of the senior band to perform solos. These will be 
played in private auditions in which the students will be 
graded and rated as in the solo events at the former 
state and national competition-festivals. Each student 
will perform a number from the national required lists 
and will otherwise conform to the requirements. Four 
solo programs will be conducted simultaneously on Sat- 
urday afternoon. In the evening we shall sponsor a 
public concert, at which time major organizations will 
perform: varsity choir, junior choir, grade-school choirs, 
senior band, junior band, and orchestra. All soloists 
receiving a division I rating in the afternoon will also 
appear on the evening program. Approximately 325 
students will participate in the program—about the same 
number as last year. Under the old plan of entry fees 
—$l1 each for soloists and members of ensembles, 25c 
each for band, orchestra, and choir members—the cost 
of entry fees would have exceeded $200. Under the 
present plan the cost will be $80, and no student will have 
to pay anything. Instead, the gate receipts for the even- 
ing concert will more than pay the costs of the festival. 

Under the N.Y.S.S.M.A. plan, ratings will be given to 
soloists and members of ensembles, but not to bands, 
orchestras, and choirs. All music for soloists and en- 
sembles will be from the national required lists, while 
all music for bands, orchestras, and choirs will be taken 
from the Music Classification Bulletin and each organ- 
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Let’s Be Orchestra-minded 


WILLIAM A. HOPPE 


HAT HAS HAPPENED to the school-orchestra move- 
7 on that was gaining momentum several years 
ago? Why are many schools dropping orchestra work in 
favor of band? Is the public band-minded? Has the 
war situation made any difference in the attitude of the 
public in this regard? Just who is to blame for the 
decrease in school orchestras? The public? School 
superintendents? Commercial pressures? Or is it the 
fault of the string teachers themselves? Without as- 
suming that I can give accurate or adequate answers to 
these questions, I do feel that we string teachers must 
wake up to the situation before it is too late and take 
some definite action immediately to keep the orchestras 
we now have. 

Let me begin by telling an incident that occurred here 
at the college. A girl came to me this year and said 
she wanted to take violin lessons. I asked her to play 
something for me and discovered that she was a capable 
violinist. I said to her, “You seem to have a good 
foundation in violin playing; where did you get your 
early training?” She told me, and then I asked her if 
there was a high-school orchestra in her home town. She 
replied, “There was an orchestra until two years ago. 
At that time our former music director was replaced 
with a band man who doesn’t know anything about 
strings. Now all the string players have been graduated 
and there is no orchestra.” 

Let me say that this is not the only time I have heard 
of such an occurrence. I have made it a point to ask 
other string players the same question, and found that 
similar action had been taken in other schools. 

The blame for such a situation must be taken by the 
school superintendent who hires a band and orchestra 
director without carefully inquiring about the ability of 
this man to play and teach stringed instruments. It is 
not the band director’s fault, for he has merely indicated 
that he can direct orchestra. But the directing of an 
organization, especially in elementary and high-school 
work, is a minor part of a music director’s job. The 
major portion of his time is spent with beginners and 
intermediate students who must be ready to replace 
regular members of the band and orchestra who are 
graduated. One can readily see what happens if this 
work is stopped; it means the end of that particular 
organization. 

In my opinion, the school superintendent can either 
make or break a good music organization. I have heard 
a prominent music director say that he felt he had 
wasted several years of his life because of an uncodp- 
erative superintendent. Under that superintendent’s 
rule, it was considered a waste of time for one man to 
teach string quartets or other string ensembles, and a 
class of less than twenty-five students had no justifica- 
tion for being. The superintendent cut down the num- 
ber of music teachers in the school system so that band 
and orchestra specialists had a mixed teaching schedule ; 
in some cases, music teachers were even required to 
teach two or three liberal-arts classes in addition to their 
music work. Any original idea that the music director 
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had was ignored by the superintendent, whose plan of 
operation stemmed from a factory-system philosophy of 
education. Now, however, with a change in adminis- 
tration, the attitude in that school system is, “I assume 
you know your job; go ahead and do it. If you need 
any advice or support, come to me.” I feel sure that all 
teachers in the public-school music field would heartily 
endorse the change. 

I think the country at the present time is band-minded. 
Partly this is due to the war situation: we want to be 
stirred up, to feel the emotional patriotism that is awak- 
ened in us by spirited marches and songs. We enjoy the 
colorful parades of the service men, with the bands lead- 
ing and brightening the way. We must not forget, 
though, that many orchestras are doing their part by 
playing patriotic music and, in conjunction with vocal 
organizations, by performing patriotic choruses which 
also stir the emotions. 

Even before the war, however, the public was becom- 
ing band-minded. Commercial interests were ballyhoo- 
ing the marching band and emphasizing the display angle 
of the band. Let me say right here that I am in favor 
of marching bands. I have directed them myself, and 
they thrill me as much as anyone else with their preci- 
sion and intricate maneuvers. However, I maintain that 
orchestra directors, to protect their interests, should 
advertise the orchestra in much the same way. Use 
display numbers, marches, and light music that the lay 
public likes, along with the heavier classical numbers. 
Play accompaniments for patriotic chorus numbers 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. The public can 
be educated to appreciate anything you want it to, if the 
situation is handled properly. Usually, if the band is the 
largest and most important organization in a school, the 
public in that particular community is band-minded, but 
if the orchestra or chorus is the leading music organiza- 
tion, the situation is different. 

A String Planning Conference held at the University 
of Michigan a short time ago was a step in the right 
direction. In one talk, mention was made of the im- 
portance of introducing the stringed instruments in an 
interesting and convincing manner. Quick, lively num- 
bers, for instance, often are more interesting to children 
than slow numbers. In talking to children, be sure to 
mention that the playing of a stringed instrument takes 
plenty of muscle and that it is not sissy to play the 
violin. Prove that the violin is not the squeaky instru- 
ment some people think it is, but that it has a magnificent 
tone when expertly played. Some children are discour- 
aged before they get home the first day by classmates 
who tease them about taking lessons on a stringed instru- 
ment. Therefore, the string teacher must answer all the 
standard arguments in the very first class. Several music 
educators at the Ann Arbor meeting advocated uniform- 
ing the orchestra to give it more appeal to the young 
people. A director can also point out to his students (if 
he believes in uniform. bowing) that the orchestra can 
show off by the rhythmic and uniform movement of 
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Preparatory Bands in Grade School 


CLIFFORD W. BROWN 


EMEMBER when you were in high school how much 
pa wanted to be in the chorus or orchestra? And 
how Mother and Dad directed you, in no uncertain 
terms, to come home immediately after the dismissal 
bell? Your evening chores around home were to be 
done, and that settled it. All the education that was 
recognized as being worth anything was supposed to be 
administered between the hours of nine and four. So you 
did the only thing that was left: you took four or five 
subjects and two or three study periods and were denied 
the musical training you rightfully deserved because 
music was not considered of sufficient educational im- 
portance to be placed in the regular school schedule. 
Your opportunities for self-expression through music 
were limited from that time on to group singing in the 
weekly general assembly. 

At the end of your four years in high school you 
passed down the aisle with your classmates as the or- 
chestra played the processional march. You listened 
while that especially privileged group who didn’t have 
to go home after school sang their farewell songs. An- 
other of your classmates demonstrated the technique he 
had acquired from five years of private lessons in the 
city by playing a solo. And here you are today, still 
wondering why it was that your educational system did 
not give you a fair chance to develop the musical talent 
you felt you possessed. 

Maybe this didn’t happen to you, maybe you were one 
of the fortunate ones who did play in the orchestra or 
sing in the chorus or take private music lessons, but it 
did happen to many of us. School directors, adminis- 
trators, and music teachers long since have become aware 
of this problem and already have done much toward its 
solution. Everyone has witnessed the increased oppor- 
tunities for participation in music and has observed the 
definite positive results in the pupil from that partici- 
pation. If education is the beginning and the continua- 
tion of the actual living of life, and not merely the 
acquisition of a series of unrelated knowledges and skills 
in preparation for life, it is the duty and obligation of a 
democratically founded educational system to see to it 
that those opportunities are presented which will permit 
the individual to develop his particular talents and abili- 
ties. 

Since all of you are either directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with the public schools, there is no need to discuss 
how music gradually assumed its present place in the 
high-school curriculum. The attainment of that milestone 
did not settle the problem, however, because as soon as 
the advantages of music study on a curricular basis were 
realized, it became apparent that those four years in the 
beginning experiences of music belonged in the grades. 
There was no pedagogical reason why music training 
should not start at the same time other training started. 
Then the child, presented with musical opportunities 
from grade one through junior high school, would have 
sufficient musical background upon entering senior high 
school to express himself im music and to receive the full 
aesthetic values from music through a keener sense of 
appreciation. 
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Educators, after considering the situation, decided that 
more music opportunities, both vocal and instrumental, 
should be presented in the grade schools. This immedi- 
ately resulted in a new and increased interest in vocal 
music and opened a new avenue of approach to instru- 
mental music through the development of grade-school 
bands. Bands in the grade school have assumed a mul- 
tiplicity of forms, in addition to what is generally meant 
by the term. Some of the various types of grade-school 
bands which are now serving the young child as a means 
of actual participation in music are the rhythm and 
ryth-melody bands, and ensembles comprised of tonettes, 
saxettes, symphonets, clarettes, song-flutes, clarolets, 
fluteolets, harmonicas, melody-flutes, recorders, and oca- 
rinas. 

Another type of music ensemble which furnishes the 
child with beginning instrumental experience is the 
drum-and-bugle corps. This organization, which pio- 
neered the band and orchestra movement in many com- 
munities, has stimulated numerous children to a con- 
tinued interest in music. Still another type of ensemble 
is that of the tuned time bells. These bells, unique in 
their field because of their beautiful tone, can be so used 
that they will afford the child an exceptionally rich mu- 
sical background. Whatever the type of instrument used 
in any grade, it must be remembered that all of these 
so-called preparatory instruments are used as a means 
to an end, and it should not be expected that they will 
produce music comparable to that of the legitimate band 
and orchestra instruments. Just as in any other field of 
activity, these instruments are selected according to the 
child’s age and physical capacities. 

© 

There are many questions which school directors, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers ask when any organized plan 
of preinstrumental training is considered. Let us suppose 
that you are a grade-school teacher who is responsible 
for the music teaching in your room and that you want 
to start one of these organizations. Perhaps the follow- 
ing conversation, which might take place between any 
teacher and supervisor of music, will present some of 
the probable questions and answers. 

T.: “What organizations suit the age-level of my 
group ?” 

S.: “The rhythm and rhyth-melody bands belong in 
the first three grades. Saxettes, tonettes, song-flutes, 
harmonicas, etc., can all be used in grades 4 through 6, 
as can the tuned time bells. Of course the drum-and- 
bugle corps is often used in a combination of all grades, 
since the younger children naturally are better able to 
play the drum than the bugle.” 

T.: “Where can I obtain specific information about 
these groups?” 

S.: “From others who have taught such groups, from 
textbooks, from catalogues, and from music pam- 
phlets.” 

T.: “But I don’t know the names of the companies 
and the companies don’t know me.” 

S.: “Any music director can give you the names 
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IGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES have 
H their all-school choral organizations, why not the 
elementary school? Certainly a select group from an 
entire school, given intense special training, could do 
more stimulating and artistic work than a heterogeneous 
group comprising one entire grade—not that the regular 
work in the grades should be stopped, but perhaps spe- 
cial work with a select group could be started. For that 
matter, why not a city-wide choir, instead of a choir 
limited to one school? That should be even better. . . 
Such thoughts were uppermost in my mind and heart 
when, in September 1939, I began work as vocal super- 
visor in the public schools of Walla Walla, Washington. 
The Walla Walla All-City Elementary-School A 
Cappella Choir held its first rehearsal two months later, 
its membership drawn from all seven of the city’s public 
grade schools. 

Because the choir is still functioning and has been 
graduated out of the experimental stage, I think a brief 
account of its original selection, its manner of function- 
ing and of holding the interest of the children, its recep- 
tion by the community, and its services to the community 
might be of interest to other music supervisors. 

During my regular visits to the classes at the beginning 
of the semester, I made note, insofar as possible, of the 
voice, interest, and personality of each child. When 
the time seemed ripe, announcements were sent out, in- 
structing all children who were interested in having an 
elementary-school a cappella choir, and who felt they 
would care to try out, to meet at a designated time and 
place. I had set up in my own mind definite minimum 
criteria which all pupils would have to meet in order to 
become members of the group. Although the qualifica- 
tions of many of those who came were already fairly 
well known to me through my school visits, each child was 
auditioned individually. The standards that I had set, 
and abide by yet today, no doubt do not read like the 
usual entrance requirements of select choral organiza- 
tions, because these were children with whom I was 
dealing. A summary of how our first group was selected 
follows. 

First, each child had to display a genuine interest in 
singing. I was very careful to distinguish between this 
and mere curiosity about a novelty. Where doubt existed 
in my mind, I asked the child to return for a second 
trial some weeks later. A few did; many did not. 

Second, I took account of the child’s intelligence. 
Some pupils could not grasp the ideas presented and ap- 
peared to be mentally sluggish. In an organization such 
as the one contemplated, such children would not pos- 
sibly have been able to carry on. (Lest some reader 
misconstrue this, let me state that those children who 
could not meet the entrance requirements of this group 
were taken care of in the regular classes. ) 

Third, the child’s natural voice was considered. In 
the work of selection on this score, as much emphasis 
was placed upon potentialities as upon immediately ap- 
parent voice quality or singing ability. Mistakes were 
made, but on the whole most of the singers chosen 
turned out as expected. 
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Grade-School A Cappella Choir 


BERNARD G. MIEGER 


Fourth, I carefully noted the child’s response to tonal 


and rhythmic passages played for him. Here, too, the 
potentialities rather than only the immediate responses 
were considered. 

After selecting a group of about sixty voices out of 
some two hundred, I notified each child through the mail 
of his selection, the voice he should sing (at least tem- 
porarily), and the time and place of the first rehearsal. 
We have met each Saturday of the school year since 
that time and frequently have held special rehearsals. 

A somewhat different selection plan is now in opera- 
tion. No individual tryouts are held, but a second choir 
has been organized for the purpose of “feeding” the 
first choir. Much of the work in basic choral training 
is taken care of here, and, in addition, I am able to get 
much better acquainted with the ability and potentialities 
of each child than is possible through individual tryouts. 

Attendance at all rehearsals and performances is re- 
quired and meticulously noted. Every member must 
notify me, if at all possible, of an unavoidable absence 
before the rehearsal or performance in question. The 
children think this is “great stuff’; in fact, I should say 
it is an important factor in our success. No one, whether 
adult or child, takes interest in or does his best work for 
a project that is run in a slipshod, half-hearted manner. 
I recall one of my teachers remarking after the choir had 
met several times that one of the members came to her 
and enthusiastically said, “We really have to be on the 
job. He doesn’t even let us be Jate without a good 
reason !” 

How have we kept the children’s interest up to bring 
them to rehearsals each Saturday of the school year? 

Experience has taught me that the most important 
factor in working with any group of singers is to get 
them to appreciate and enjoy a song well performed and 
then to work always to perform well. I provide the 
children with a group of part songs and we get to work. 
One point leads to another, and after analyzing and 
studying each song we enjoy it more and more. As 
time goes on and the performance of each song develops 
into something beautiful, the feeling grows in the chil- 
dren that to miss such an experience is out of the ques- 
tion. I thoroughly believe in the principle that “intense 
effort educates.” 

Another important factor in gaining the interest of the 
children has been the promise that each number learned 
and well performed would be sung in public. Concerts 
are planned and worked for. Engagements are made 
with the local service clubs. The M.E.N.C. has been 
explained to the choristers, and the possibility of per- 
formance at Conference meetings is held out to them. 

A third factor, in my opinion, has been the very care- 
ful selection of music. Music must be singable, well 
harmonized, and worthy of repetition. Very little formal 
drill on any phase of singing is carried on—that is, drill 
in and for itself. To be sure, we work out every prob- 
lem to the finest degree of perfection of which we are 
capable, but always as it relates to the song or songs we 
are doing. The interested and zealous choir will invite 
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DISTURBING QUESTION faces anyone who is interested 
Ain music as a morale factor in the present world 
conflict. Has all the effort and money put into music 
education within the last twenty-five years gone for 
nought? Has the increase in the average number of 
years spent in school since 1918 (including all that has 
been done to emphasize music) brought no demand for 
musical expression, actual or vicarious, on the part of 
the men and women in the armed services? Those whose 
experience with music in the armed forces dates from 
the last war, and who are making comparisons on super- 
ficial evidence only, are apt to answer in the negative. 
To much of our military personnel and to many civilians, 
mass interest In music is measured by mass participation 
in group singing. Some officers who were on active duty 
in the First World War declare that “this is not a sing- 
ing army,” that whereas the A.E.F. of an earlier day 
sang its way “Over There,” only an occasional half- 
hearted song escapes the lips of our men in the services 
today. If this were actually true, there would be reason 
for discouragement on the part of educators. 

Fortunately, this is not the whole story. 
Americans been revise their 
order to understand the essential conditions of total war, 
so a thorough renovation of concepts regarding music 
as a part of that all-out effort is necessary. A clue to 
what has taken place will be evident if we recall the 
changes in purely military tactics during these years. 
No longer are large masses of infantry deployed in 
trench warfare. In this war of movement, small, highly 
specialized, highly mobile units make up the combat 
forces. Each unit is trained to act independently, with a 
premium set upon individual responsibility and good 
judgment. In such an army it is not surprising that 
regimental sings and other forms of mass musical ac- 
tivities are the exception, rather than the rule. One does 
not need to argue with a military commander to convince 
him that trench warfare is outmoded; a little more per- 
suasion is necessary to convince him that 
certain types of group singing are no longer in demand. 

Whether a battalion sings or not depends upon the 
circumstances under which its soldiers find singing en- 
joyable and satisfying; at least, the bulk of the evidence 
gathered by five regional U.S.O. music advisors during 
the last four months substantiates such a theory. Given 
small numbers of men in “natural groups,” the advisors 
have found musical enthusiasm surpassing all expecta- 
tions. 

Thus, changes in fighting tactics have altered the de- 
mands put upon those who are encouraging music in the 
armed services and at the same time have enlarged the 
problem. During the last war it was possible to stimu- 
late mass singing through the dynamic personality of a 
“virtuoso” song leader, who brought not only musical, 
but highly trained psychological skills to bear upon his 
doughboy chorus, which often numbered into the thou- 
Commandants called for regimental sings as a 


Just as 


have forced to ideas in 


sometimes 


sands. 


matter of course, and the “virtuoso” song leader could 
lift the spirits of as many as 50,000 men a week, largely 
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through personal magnetism and a tireless round of sing- 
ing engagements. 

For better or for worse, mass singing is a thing of 
the past, so far as the armed forces are concerned, 
There is no convincing evidence that there is less desire 
to sing now than there was twenty-five years ago, but 
the circumstances have changed so that, except for occa- 
sional demonstrations to satisfy some special need, mass 
singing is gone, perhaps never to return. Once these 
facts become clear, the method for encouraging singing 
among service men is simplified. The theory runs some- 
thing like this: 

(1) Service men are training and fighting in rela- 
tively small groups; women in the service train and 
serve in equally small contingents. 

(2) If they are to sing they must be provided with 
song leaders—‘‘self-starters’”” who will meet them where 
they are working and playing. 

(3) Effectively to stimulate singing in these units, 
there must be many more song leaders than at present— 
song leaders who are selected out of small “natural” 
groups, later to return to these groups following a train- 
ing period and to move with them wherever they go, 
whether to Guadalcanal or Algiers. To meet this need 
it is very evident that a “visiting professional” is not 
enough ; one solution to the problem is for the Army and 
the U.S.O., working with the men in their off-duty hours, 
to train more song leaders to lead the men in small 
groups. 

Early in 1942 the Y.M.C.A., a member agency of 
U.S.O., sent two men, John R. Jones and Arthur Billings 
Hunt, into the field. These men worked both in U.S.O. 
clubs and, upon invitation, within the camps themselves. 
Classes were set up with these men as teachers and the 
aptest of enlisted men drawn from every company and 
battalion as students. The sessions were informal and 
practical, each student being given from six to ten hours 
of concentrated instruction. Camp commandants were 
amazed and pleased: service men’s glee clubs sprouted 
up here and there in U.S.O. clubs, rehearsing on precious 
leisure time. It worked; a new spirit was being forged 
through music. 

Almost from the beginning of its existence the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation 
has been interested in this problem. With the help of 
its Subcommittee on Music, chairmanned by Harold 
Spivacke, chief of the Music Division in the Library of 
Congress, the Army embarked on a similar program, 
which sent prospective Army music advisors to study at 
the School for Special Service, then located at Fort 
George G. Meade. Asa result of this program, a number 
of music advisors have been commissioned in the Regu- 
lar Army, working under Major Howard C. Bronson, 
music officer of the Special Service Command in Wash- 
ington. These men have been assigned to various parts 
of the country, where they are stimulating music of all 
sorts in camps and posts. 

Due to the success of the initial efforts, the National 
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institution in music conceived somewhat on the 
order of our national Bureau of Standards. On invita- 
tion from the late George Eastman, I presented a plan 
which called for a fund of about $7,000,000 to be used 
for the construction of a building, with provision for its 
maintenance and the employment of a selected staff of 
specialists in musical research, often spoken of as 


A FEW YEARS AGO I developed a plan for a research 


musicology. 

Although no action was taken at that time, I am still 
convinced of the wisdom of the project in the light of 
recent progress, and therefore take this opportunity of 
reporting the proposal as it was laid before Mr. Eastman 
and his counselors, in order that it may be discussed and 
evaluated so that when better times return, effective 
action may be taken toward its realization. 


Plan and Purpose 


Music schools will be needed perpetually and should 
be distributed as widely as possible, as they are a part of 
the universally recognized educational system for the 
theory and practice of the art. But scientific research 
in music presents a different situation: a scientific fact 
once established and verified is a permanent contribution ; 
it is transferable and will be entered into the permanent 
record of progress in the emerging science of music; as 
soon as the scientist has established one isolated fact he 
can turn to the next in the process of fractionating the 
job before him. A single “bureau of standards” for 
music can serve as a clearinghouse for musical research 
over the entire country. 

The establishment of a national Bureau of Science in 
Music should not discourage the creative artist, per- 
former, or music teacher from engaging in research but 
should, on the other hand, furnish a central clearing- 
house for the assistance and encouragement of research 
throughout the scientific world. It should be the policy 
of the Bureau to hold its facilities available for guest 
investigators who may come in from time to time for 
cooperation and consultation. It is not contemplated that 
all the research in this field should be centered in the 
Bureau, but rather that the Bureau should serve as a 
stimulating national center for research. The staff and 
equipment of the Bureau should be built on the assump- 
tion that the problems of music are to be attacked from 
the point of view of each of the underlying sciences. 

This Bureau is to be purely a research institution, in- 
cluding under the term “research” all forms of experi- 
mentation in creative work and artistic performance 
which can be pursued by adequate scientific technique. 
The collections gathered herein are to be built with ref- 
erence to their usefulness in scientific investigations in 
laboratory or field and in the development and preserva- 
tion of standards, both scientific and artistic. There is 
therefore no effort to duplicate here the exhibition mu- 
seums of musical instruments, the music sections of 
the great libraries of the world or specialized archives, 
field expeditions or working laboratories, or any other 
form of organization which stimulates and supports sci- 
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entific investigation. The Bureau would have two fu:c- 
tions: one, to serve as a clearinghouse or bureau of 
standards for all scientific approaches to music, and the 
other, to furnish a national or international hearth, re- 
treat, or laboratory for a limited permanent staff and a 
shifting population of guest scientists. 


Divisions of the Bureau 


Archives. To gain a concrete notion of the proposed 
layout of the Bureau, let us imagine ourselves now on a 
tour of inspection under the guidance of the director. 
We first enter that division which constitutes the ar- 
chives. Here we find organized sections dealing with 
such subjects as the history of music, the theory of 
music, musical criticism, comparative music, the theory 
of performance, the art of teaching music, and reports 
of anthropological, ethnological, acoustical, and psycho- 
logical investigations of music. This includes not only 
writings but also photostatic, phonographic, and photo- 
graphic records of collected data and the transcription 
of these into performance scores. The collection has the 
characteristics of a live catalogue file, highly selected and 
up to date, for the use of the investigators. It is the 
working library of the Bureau. 

Instrumental exhibit. From the division of archives, 
we move into the instrumental exhibit division, a sort of 
museum. The purpose here is to show, insofar as possi- 
ble, examples of new instruments and modifications of 
established instruments which are the result of current 
invention, research, and construction. These include not 
only the completed instruments but working parts and 
blueprints embodying new principles developed in the 
research laboratories and in the music industries. There 
is also a current file of live patents and principles of 
patenting and copyrighting. 

(Under proper motivation the inventors and builders 
of such instruments will be glad to contribute their re- 
spective instruments for this exhibit, which will enable 
investigators to study the new inventions critically. In 
return, the inventors and the music industries will have 
the privilege of constructive criticism from both guest 
and resident specialists in this field and will have ap- 
propriate access and technical informational service 
under proper guardianship. This division is due for 
large and rapid expansion owing to the introduction of 
new electrical and mechanical principles. Space can be 
conserved by removing a given model as soon as it is 
supplanted by a new one.) 

Recording and analysis. We turn next to the research 
laboratories, the main body and real working division 
of the Bureau. They are equipped with the best avail- 
able instruments for the recording and analysis of 
music. Here, for example, is the recording room. There 
is a battery of cameras and phonographic recording ap- 
paratus of such a nature that when a specific vocal or 
instrumental performance is to be studied, the singer or 
player performs as before a microphone, and, while he 
performs, a complete and highly detailed phonographic 
and photographic record is made with such fidelity that 
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GOOD BAND MUSIC 


QUARTO SIZE 


PRICES: 
“A” Set . $7.50 “— Ge $4.50 
“B” Set 6.00 Cond. Score -75 
Extra Parts Each .35 


FORTUNE TELLER, THE 


Overture (W) 
By Victor Herbert, Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 


MLLE. MODISTE—Overture (W) 
By Victor Herbert. Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 





NAUGHTY MARIETTA 
Overture (W) 
By Victor Herbert, Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 


RED MILL, THE—Overture (W) 
By Victor Herbert, Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 


ROSE MARIE OVERTURE (H) 
By Rudolf Friml Trans. by William Teague 


SUITE OF SERENADES (H) 
By Victor Herbert Trans. by Robert Cray 





PRICES: 
“A” Set ......... $6.50 “C” Set. .......$3.50 
7 Oe .. ..:.... 650 Cond. Score ...... .75 
Extra Parts . j Each .30 


COTTON MOON OVERTURE (R) 
By Frank Campbell-Watson (Full Score $3.50) 


WILLOW PLATE SUITE, THE (H) 
By Victor Herbert Trans. by Robert Cray 


OCTAVO SIZE 


PRICES: 
B” Set $2.50 Cond. Score .... $ .50 
“~— ou 1.50 Extra Parts Each .20 


unless otherwise indicated 


A KISS IN THE DARK (H) 
By Victor Herbert, Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 


AL FRESCO (W) 
By Victor Herbert Trans. by William Teague 


APRIL SHOWERS (H) 
By Louis Silvers Trans. by William Teague 


AUTUMN NOCTURNE (A) 
By Josef Myrow Trans. by William Teague 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE (H) 
By Cole Porter Arr. by William Teague 


BIRTH OF THE BLUES, THE (H) 


By Ray Henderson Trans. by William Teague 


BLOW GABRIEL BLOW (H) 
By Cole Porter Trans. by William Teague 


CANADIAN CAPERS (R) 
By Chandler, White & Coher 
Trans. by William Teague 


THE CONTINENTAL (H) 
By Con Conrad Trans. by William Teague 


DEEP IN MY HEART (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg Arr. by David Bennett 


DESERT SONG (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg, Trans. by David Bennett 


EMBRACEABLE YOU (H) 
By George Gershwin, Trans. by William Teague 


THE GIRL FRIEND (H) 
By Rodgers-Hart Trans. by William Teague 


GIVE ME A ROLL ON A DRUM (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg, Arr. by William Teague 


HALLELUJAH (H) 


By Vincent Youmans, Trans. by William Teague 


I KISS YOUR HAND MADAME (H) 
By Ralph Erwin Trans. by William Teague 


I WANT TO BE HAPPY (H) 


By Vincent Youmans, Arr. by William Teague 











I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN (H) 
By Noel Coward Arr. by William Teague 


IN A MONASTERY GARDEN (H) 
By Albert W. Ketelbey 
Trans. by William Teague 
I'M FALLING IN LOVE WITH 
SOMEONE (W) 
By Victor Herbert, Trans. by F. Campbell-Watson 


INDIAN LOVE CALL (H) 
By Rudolf Friml Trans. by David Bennett 


INDIAN SUMMER (H) 
By Victor Herbert Trans. by Robert Cray 


L'AMOUR, TOUJOURS. L’'AMOUR(H) 
(LOVE EVERLASTING) 
By Rudolf Friml Trans. by William Teague 


LIMEHOUSE BLUES (H) 
By Philip Braham Arr. by William Teague 


LOUISIANA HAYRIDE (H) 
By Arthur Schwartz, Trans. by William Teague 


MARCH OF THE TOYS (W) 
By Victor Herbert Trans. by Robt. Cray 
Cond. Score ..$ .75 — $2.00 
“B” Set 3.00 Extra Parts ea. .30 


THE MOSQUITOES’ PARADE (W) 
By Howard Whitney Trans. by Paul Yoder 


THE MOUSE AND THE CLOCK (W) 
By Howard Whitney Arr. by Paul Yoder 


MY HEART STOOD STILL (H) 
By Rodgers-Hart Trans by William Teague 


OH! LADY BE GOOD (H) 
By George Gershwin, Trans. by William Teague 


ONE ALONE (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg, Arr. by William Teague 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SELECTION(W) 

By Victor Herbert Trans. by Paul Yoder 

Cond. Score -75 ae ee 

“B” Set 3.00 Extra Parts ea. .30 
PAN-AMERICANA (W) 

By Victor Herbert Arr. by Robt. Cray 


Cond. Score -75 “Cc” Band $2.00 
“B” Band 3.00 Extra Parts ea. .30 





PIROUETTE (W) 
By Herman Finck Arr. by William Teague 


PLAY GYPSIES—DANCE GYPSIES(H) 
By Emmerich Kalman, Arr. by William Teague 


’S WONDERFUL (H) 
By George Gershwin, Trans. by William Teague 


SERENADE (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg Arr. by David Bennett 


SILVER MOON (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg, Trans. by William Teague 


SOMETIMES I'M HAPPY (H) 
By Vincent Youmans Arr. by William Teague 


SONG OF THE FLAME (H) 


By Herbert Stothart and George Gershwin 
Trans. by William Teague 


SOUTH AMERICAN WAY (H) 
By Jimmy McHugh Arr. by William Teague 


STOUTHEARTED MEN (H) 
By Sigmund Romberg Arr. by Paul Yoder 


STRIKE UP THE BAND (H) 
By George Gershwin Trans. by Paul Yoder 


TEA FOR TWO (H) 
By Vincent Youmans Arr. by Paul Yoder 


TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC (W) 
By John W. Bratton Arr. by Paul Yoder 


TWO HEARTS IN 3/4 TIME (H) 
By Robert Stolz Trans. by William Teague 


VALENCIA (H) 
By Jose Padilla Trans. by William Teague 


WINTERGREEN for PRESIDENT (H) 
By George Gershwin, Trans. by William Teague 


WITH A SONG IN MY HEART (H) 
By Rodgers-Hart Trans. by William Teague 


YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE 


MUSIC (H) 
By Arthur Schwartz, Trans. by William Teague 


YOU'RE THE TOP (H) 
By Cole Porter Trans by William Teague 
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the entire performance can be analyzed and transcribed 
in minute detail and preserved in phonographic and pho- 
tographic form. In other words, any sound that is to be 
studied may be preserved, analyzed, and reconstructed in 
quantitative and qualitative musical terms. 

From the recording room the records are taken into 
the room equipped for harmonic analysis, on the basis of 
which analysis a tonal spectrum can be constructed for 
the cross-section of each and every physical vibration 
during the performance. <A five-minute performance 
can be recorded on a moving-picture film approximately 
four inches wide and a hundred feet long which contains 
thousands of specific facts in exact detail. This film 
may be transcribed into a musical performance score 
which can be printed within a space no more than twice 
the size of the original music score and yet contains in 
graphic form the thousands of musically significant ele- 
ments in the performance. The phonographic record is 
kept as a permanent audible basis of reference in the in- 
terpretation of the performance. 

Tone production. In this division we find instruments 
that can produce and reproduce synthetically, according 
to exact specifications, any musical sound that can be 
heard in nature or art. With one of these instru- 
ments and its accessories, it is possible to imitate any 
voice or musical instrument, reveal its tonal spectrum, 
and record the tone in exact physical terms. Such a 
tone generator opens up endless and most fascinating 
possibilities for the study of tone characteristics in music 
This is one of the most recent acquisitions 
It seems like magic to hear from 


and speech. 
in musical acoustics. 
the same instrument a sung or spoken vowel, the tone 
of a violin, a tuba, or a drum. 

Talent and skill. In this adjoining division we find 
elaborate equipment for the study of musical hearing 
and musical skills at their various levels, with facilities 
for the study of hereditary, environmental, physiologi- 
cal, and anatomical factors. Utilizing the entire equip- 
ment of these research laboratories, we find the means 
for the experimental investigation of artistic principles 
involved in music as represented in the performer, the 
listener, the music itself, and musical theory. 

Central Administration 

After our imaginary tour of the departments, the di- 
rector explains that, since the psychology of music is the 
applied science of musical experience and behavior, the 
psychologist stands as an intermediary between music 
and the other sciences and arts, and carries the respon- 
sibility for initiative and organization of their dovetail- 


The psychology of music has come to have two 


ing, 


leading objectives: one is to organize and conduct re- 
search in scientific approaches to music, where the issue 
arises in the field of music and the solution may be 
found through rigorous scientific experimentation in 
laboratory, studio, or field; the other is to assemble, in- 
tegrate, interpret, and apply the findings in the basic 
sciences which have a direct bearing on music, and thus 
to formulate a science of music. 

To illustrate the point of view and the current issues in 
scientific aspects of musicology, we may name the fol- 
lowing fields of concentration: (1) musical acoustics 
dealing with the building and conditioning of instru- 
ments, the acoustic characteristics of rooms, the analysis 
of musical performance; principles of phonetics; and 
techniques for the full analysis and description of mu- 
sical sounds; (2) field work in the effort to account for 
the evolution of music; (3) the laws of musical inherit- 
ance dealing with the isolation of the comparative roles 
of heredity and environment ; (4) the analysis and meas- 
urement of specific factors in the hierarchy of musical 
talents as a basis for the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences in the organization of musical guidance and 
musical training; (5) tonal hearing and its role in 
musical performance, appreciation, and creative work; 
(6) the recording, analysis, and description of all ele- 
ments in musical performance which look toward a 
systematic description of principles of artistic perform- 
ance, the mastery of technical skills, the setting up of 
norms, and the demonstration of ways and means for 
the improvement of current achievement; (7) experi- 
mental analysis and evaluation of historical and philo- 
sophical theories in musical art, for their verification, 
refinement, or rejection on the basis of scientific evi- 
dence; (8) the maintenance of a laboratory for the 
improvement of techniques of training, having due re- 
gard for the economies involved and the raising of 
standards of achievement through the use of scientific 
methods in training. 

In our generation lies the psychological moment for 
this type of inventory of the resources for the develop- 
ment of a science of music. The progress in the science 
has been greater since the turn of the century than in all 
preceding times. Music and science are now ready to 
join hands and take an inventory of our joint problems 
and the means for their solution in a permanent program 
of codperation. I can think of no more effective means 
of accomplishing this purpose than by the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Science in Music somewhat on the 
order here indicated. Let me express the hope that the 
proposal may find the support of leaders in musicology 
and prospective patrons and donors. 


Music Teachers National Association 


HE M.T.N.A. held its postponed 1942 business meeting in 

Cincinnati, January 14-15. Officers and directors elected: 
President—James T. Quarles, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Vice-president—Quincy Porter, New England Conservatory, 
Boston; Secretary—Donald M. Swarthout, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence; Assistant Secretary — Wilfred C. Bain, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton; Treasurer — Raymond 
Kendall, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Oscar Demmler, Pittsburgh; Directors (three-year term) 
—Warren D. Allen, Stanford University, Calif.; Paul Weaver, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Mildred Eakes, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Directors reélected or continuing in office; June Wey- 
bright, Miller Music Studios, St. Louis; Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Montreat, N. C.; Edwin Hughes, New York; Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Director of Music, Cleveland; C. V. Buttelman, Executive 
Secretary, M.E.N.C. Theodore M. Finney, University of 
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Pittsburgh, was unanimously elected editor of the annual Volume 
of Proceedings and the M.T.N.A. Bulletin. President, secretary, 
and assistant treasurer are all veteran members or office holders 
in the Association. Mr. Quarles’ record of consistent attend- 
ance at meetings was broken only in 1923; prominent over a 
period of twenty years in Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, he recently 
retired from the executive committee of that organization. With 
the exception of 1931-32, when he was M.T.N.A. president, Mr. 
Swarthout has held the office of secretary for some twenty years. 
For a similar period Mr. Demmler has served as treasurer; this 
year, because of other duties, he asked to be relieved of the office, 
but agreed to serve as assistant treasurer. 

As was previously announced in the JournaLt, M.T.N.A. 
postponed its customary year-end convention this last year — 
probably for the duration. Only three times since its founding 
in 1876 has the Association missed holding its annual convention. 
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Southwestern — Oklahoma City, March 12-15 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE BILTMORE 


All sessions at headquarters hotel 


Friday, March 12 


Biltmore Hotel. 

OPENING OF Exuisits. Auspices, Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 

OPENING OF INSTITUTE. Presiding: Dean E. Douglass, 
President, Southwestern Music Educators Conference. 
Reémphasis on Implications, Responsibilities, and Interpre- 
tation of Music in a Wartime Education. 


Lossy SING. 


Saturday, March 13 


WorKSHOP CONFERENCE. Leadership of General Singing. 
This is the first of the Southwestern Conference series ci 
workshops in community-singing organization and _ tech- 
niques presented under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury 
Department in cooperation with M.E.N.C. The classes will 
be conducted by Augustus D. Zanzig, Music Consultant and 
Organizer for the Treasury Department. Similar work- 
shops will be conducted at all six Divisional Conference 
Wartime Institutes. 


Pre-Service, IN-SERVICE, AND EMERGENCY-TEACHER Epvu- 
CATION. 
W HAT 


PERIOD. 


NEXT?—PROJECTIONS INTO THE RECONSTRUCTION 


WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
Second session. 

Tue HicH-Scuoor Victory Corps. 

INFORMAL SupPpER. Sponsored by Oklahoma Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Program by young artists. 


Lossy SING. 


Sunday, March 14 


(Informal. ) 
Leadership of General Singing. 


CONFERENCE BREAKFAST. 
WorKSHOP CONFERENCE: 
Third session. 

Tue HicH-ScuHoor Victory Corps. 


War SAVINGS IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
This session will be sponsored by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment War Savings Staff, Education Section, Homer 


DEAN E. DOUGLASS 
President, Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference 


“An attempt has been made to ar- 
ticulate the program to the war 
effort, to the end that the music 
educator may have a broader basis 
for interpreting his part in the war 
effort, for executing his part in the 
wa’ effort, and for evaluating the 
results of those efforts—as well as 
for preparing the way to the post- 
war period and its inevitable de- 
mands and problems.” 
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8:00 


9 :30 
10 :30 


Note: 


NOTE: 


A.M. 
9 :00 
10 :00 
11 :00 


P.M. 
12:45 
2:30 


P.M. 
12:30 


6:30 


Anderson, Associate Field Director, in codperation with 
the Conference officers and the schools of the area. Nancy 
Larrick of the War Savings Staff Education Section will 
be in general charge of the program. Administrators and 
classroom teachers, as well as music teachers, are invited 
by the Conference and the Treasury Department to partici- 
pate. Similar sessions will be conducted at all six Divi- 
sional Conference Wartime Institutes. 


OKLAHOMA City ComMuNITY RALLy. In co6peration with 
the Treasury Department and the Conference. 


THe CHURCH CHOIR IN THE WAR PROGRAM. Presiding: 
E. J. Schultz, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Lossy SING. 
Monday, March 15 


CoMPETITION-FESTIVALS—W HAT NEXT? 

Officers of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations, and of Regions Six, Seven, and Nine, par- 
ticipating. 

3USINESS MEETING. 

An EVALUATION OF THE WARTIME INSTITUTE IN TERMS OF 
Music EpucaTION IN THE WAR AND Postwar Perron. 


Well-known authorities in the field of general education, 
leaders in the music education group, community leaders in 
Oklahoma and adjoining states, as well as figures promi- 
nent in’ national life, have consented to participate in the 
Institute. For the sake of brevity, names have been 
omitted, for the most part, from the program outline. 
Among the speakers and leaders invited to participate are: 
H. E. Wrinkle, Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City ; 
Lilla Belle Pitts, President, M.E.N.C.; Nell Parmley, State 
Supervisor of Music, Texas; D. M. Swarthout, Dean of the 
School of Music, University of Kansas; Major Harold W. 
Kent, Educational Liaison, Radio Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department; E. A. Thomas, Commissioner, 
Kansas High-School Activities Association; R. T. Scobee, 
Superintendent of Schools, Little Rock, Ark.; L. A. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Texas; John Kendel, Di- 
rector of Music, Denver Public Schools; Grace Wilson, 
Director of Music, Wichita Public Schools. 


co 
Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs 


The Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs is meeting con- 
currently with the Institute and sharing the Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday sessions with the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference. All Institute sessions are planned 
to be of joint interest to the two groups. Separate Friday 
sessions of O.F.M.C., to which Conference members are 
welcome, are as follows: 


REGISTRATION. 
StaTE BoArpD MEETING. 

OPENING AND BUSINESS SESSION. 
President, presiding. 


Mrs. O. G. Graalman, 


LUNCHEON. Introduction of officers and guests. 
Bustness Session. (Continued. ) 

OKLAHOMA STATE YOUNG ARTIST AND STUDENT- MUSICIAN 
Contest. Hour and place to be announced. 


FEDERATION LUNCHEON. 
Musical Program. 
Supper. O.F.M.C. host to Southwestern War Institute. 
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Eastern — Rochester, N. Y., March 20-23 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE SENECA 


Meeting headquarters, exhibits, and registration: Eastman School of Music 


Friday, March 19 


Hotel Seneca. 
Hotel Seneca. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION. 
EASTERN EXECUTIVE Boarp MEETING. 


Saturday, March 20 


DEMONSTRATIONS. Rochester Public Schools. 

(a) 8:00 a.m.-12:00 m. Instrumental Ciasses—AIl Levels, 
All Instruments. Interhigh Band and Orchestra. Monroe 
High School. 

(b) 9:30 a.m.-12:00 m. Interhigh Choir Rehearsal. Tuning 
Room, Eastman School. 
(c) 10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 
Vocal Demonstrations. 


Elementary-School No-Syllable 
Kilbourn Hall, Eastman School. 
Exuipits Open. Eastman School of Music. Auspices, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


LUNCHEON. For officers of state associations, in-and-about 
clubs, and all affiliated and cooperating music educators or- 
ganizations of the Eastern area. Host: New York State 
School Music Association. Hotel Seneca. 

GENERAL Session. Eastman Theatre. Presiding: John H. 
Jaquish, President, Eastern Music Educators Conference. 
(a) Music: Rochester Interhigh Band. 

(b) Institute Keynote. Lilla Belle Pitts, President, Music 
Educators National Conference. 

(c) Music in the U.S.O. Raymond Kendall, Music Codrdi- 
nator, U.S.O. Program Services. 

(d) Music in the High-School Victory Corps. John Lund, 
National ; Deputy Director, High-School Victory Corps, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

(e) Music and War Bonds. Nancy Larrick, Education 
Section, War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department. 
Section MEETINGS. Subject: Contributions of School Mu- 
sic to the Wartime Program. Each of the Saturday-after- 
noon speakers will participate in the Section Meetings. 

(a) Elementary Schools. Tuning Room, Eastman School. 
(b) Secondary Schools. Kilbourn Hall, Eastman School. 
(c) Teacher-training Institutions. Eastman School. 

A feature of the Saturday-evening sessions will be the dis- 
cussion of War Savings in the School Curriculum, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Treasury Department, Education Sec- 
tion, Homer Anderson, Associate Field : Director, in 
codperation with the Conference and N. Y. State Associa- 
tion officers and the schools of Rochester and its environs. 
Nancy Larrick of the Treasury Department will be in gen- 
eral charge of this phase of the sessions. Administrators 
and classroom teachers, as well as music teachers, are 1n- 
vited by the Conference and the Treasury Department to 
participate in the discussion. 


Lossy Sinc. Hotel Seneca. 


Sunday, March 21 


EASTERN CONFERENCE WARTIME INSTITUTE BREAKFAST. 
Hotel Seneca. Speaker: Howard Hanson, Director, East- 
man School of Music. 

WorKSHOoP CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
Sponsored by the U. S. Treasury Department in coopera- 
tion with the New York State School Music Association. 
The classes will be conducted by Augustus D. Zanzig, 
Music Consultant and Organizer for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL WARTIME VESPER SERVICE. Au- 
spices, Rochester Federation of Churches, Baptist Temple. 


Music: Aquinas Institute Boys’ Chorus. Speakers repre- 
senting various faiths. 


RoOcHESTER Civic ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 
Complimentary to Conference members. 
RECEPTION FOR CONFERENCE MEMBERS. 


Eastman Theatre. 


Eastman School. 


Lossy S1nc. Hotel Seneca. 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 


A.M. 
8 :30 


9 :30 


NOON 


12 :00 


P.M. 


2:00 SecTIONAL MEETINGS. 


4:00 WorKSHOP CONFERENCE: 


Monday, March 22 


WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
Continuation of workshop sponsored by Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

GENERAL SESSION. Eastman Theatre. 

Music: Rochester Interschool Junior Choir. 

(a) Central Purposes of Education as Modified by Present 
Conditions. James L. Mursell, Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

(b) The Necessity of the Child’s Command of Techniques, 
Speaker to be announced. 


(c) The Place of the Communicative Arts in Education. 
W. H. Pillsbury, Superintedent of Schools, Schenectady. 


Nore: This session will close with a discussion in which the four 


speakers will participate. A moderator will be appointed 


to conduct the discussion. 


LuNCHEON MEETINGS. For the committees and discussion 
leaders of the afternoon section meetings, for the purpose 
of organizing topics. 


These sections will be organized on 
the discussion-group basis; the topics will be taken from 
the speeches given in the morning General Session and ap- 
plied directly to music education. 

(a) Primary. 

(b) Intermediate. 

(c) Junior-High. 

(d) Senior-High. 

(e) Teacher-training. 

Leadership of General Singing. 
( Continued. ) 


6:00 Impromptu Group GATHERINGS FOR DINNER. 


NOTE 


8:00 PAGEANT: 


11:00 Lossy SINc. 


A.M. 


8:30 WorKSHOP CONFERENCE: 


: Inasmuch as there will be no formal banquet this year, it 
is suggested that members organize their own dinner par- 
ties. A list of eating places will be furnished at the regis- 
tration desk, and reservations can be made for groups if 
sufficient advance notice is given. 


Ring! Freedom, Ring! Produced by the Ro- 


chester Public Schools. Eastman Theatre. 


Hotel Seneca. 


Tuesday, March 23 


Leadership of General Singing. 
(Continued. ) 


9:30 GENERAL SESSION. 


“It is true that times are hard and 
all teachers are caught in the jaws 
of cruel economic pincers, but we 
music educators are recognized as 
the most professionally loyal group 
in the nation. 
the greatest responsibility ever put 
upon us. 
Ymands made of us without real ef- 


fort. 


education field have weathered many 
a storm. . . 
present task?” 


Music: Interhigh Orchestra. 


Continuation of the Monday General Session—same topics, 
same speakers, same moderator. 


Continued on page twenty-five 


JOHN H. JAQUISH 
President, Eastern Music 
Educators Conference 


We are up against 
We cannot fulfill the de- 
Our predecessors in the music 


Are we equal to the 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Summer Session of 1943 June 21 to July 30 





THE UNIVERSITY IN WARTIME 


In the present emergency we accept responsibility for three principal duties: 


1. To lend whatever aid is possible in furthering the war effort. 
This we can accomplish through the employment by the government of our 
manpower, student and faculty, and of our equipment and facilities. 


2. To prepare men and women to carry on necessary work on the 
home front. 
Since music is a vital human need in war and peace, we can help provide 
the leaders and teachers of musical groups. 

3. To face the problems of a world at peace. 
After the victory, we may look forward to a revival of interest in all the arts. 
Music will play an important role in postwar adjustment. 


For bulletin address the: 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For general information address the Director. of the Summer Session. 
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NOON 
12:00 


P.M. 


2:00 


4:00 


A.M. 
8:00 


9:00 


9:30 
10 :00 
10:30 


P.M. 
12:15 
2:00 


4:00 


5:00 


6:30 
8:15 


10:30 


A.M. 
7 :30 
8 :00 


9 :30 


11:00 


Eastern—Tuesday, March 23 (Cont’d) 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS. Same as on Monday. 


Section MEeETINGS. Same as Monday afternoon, except 
that personnel and discussion leaders may be changed. 


WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


(Continued. ) 


8:00 EastMAN ScHoot or Music CONCERT. 
Eastman Theatre. 


the Institute. 


Complimentary to 


Nore: It is planned to include with this concert a special Com- 


munity Rally feature, with 
will be announced later. 


10:30 Lossy Stnc. Hotel Seneca 


a noted guest speaker. Details 


Note:The New York State School Music Association is codp- 
erating with the Eastern Music Educators Conference in 


planning and administering 


the Wartime Institute. 


North Central— Cincinnati, March 26-29 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: NETHERLAND PLAZA 


All sessions at headquarters hotel unless otherwise indicated 


Friday, March 26 


REGISTRATION. 


OPENING oF Exuipits. Auspices, Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 

ORGANIZATION OF WORKSHOPS. 

Organization Meeting. 


First GENERAL Session. Presiding: J. Leon Ruddick, 
President, North Central Music Educators Conference. 
Subject: War Savings in the School Curriculum. 

This session will be sponsored by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment War Savings Staff, Education Section, Homer 
Anderson, Associate Field Director, in codperation with the 
Conference officers and the schools of the area. Nancy 
Larrick of the War Savings Staff Education Section will 
be in general charge of the program. Administrators and 
classroom teachers, as well as music teachers, are invited 
by the Conference and the Treasury Department to partici- 
pate. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


LUNCHEONS. 

SEeconp GENERAL SESSION. 

Subject: Music Education in Wartime—An Overview of 
the Problems. 

WorKSHOPS FOR EMERGENCY TEACHERS. 

(a) Vocal-Music Clinic: Elementary Methods. 

(b) Instrumental-Music Clinic: Beginning Methods. 


WorksHoP CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


This is the first of the series of North Central workshop 
sessions conducted under the auspices of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department by Augustus D. Zanzig, Music Consultant 
and Organizer for the Treasury Department. 


DINNER GROUPS. 


Victory Sonc Rarity. Sponsored by Cincinnati in codp- 
eration with the U. S. Treasury Department and the Con- 
ference. Special music by combined groups of Cincinnati 
High-School players and singers. Music Hall. 


Lossy Sinc. Demonstrating materials and techniques for 
wartime gatherings. 


Saturday, March 27 
BREAKFASTS. 


WorkKsSHOoP CONFERENCE: 
Second session. 


Leadership of General Singing. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 

Subject: Interpretation of the Wartime Program for the 
Classroom. 

WorKSHOPS FOR EMERGENCY TEACHERS. 

(a) Vocal-Music Clinic: High-School Methods. 

(b) Instrumental-Music Clinic: Intermediate and Advanced 
Methods. 


Tue WorxksuHop BAND, ORCHESTRA, AND CuHorRUus will be com- 
prised of teachers and supervisors. Plan to bring your instrument 
(the larger instruments will be supplied), and register now for 
one or more of these groups. Address W. Oscar Jones, Presi- 
dent, Ohio Music Education Association, 837 Beech Ave., Find- 
lay, Ohio. 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 


Saturday, March 27 (Cont’d) 


P.M. 


12:15 LuNcHEOoN. In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educators Club. 


2:00 FourtH GENERAL SESSION. 
Subject: American Music. 
4:00 
Organization. 
(a) Vocal-Music Clinic: 
Elementary Schools. 


WorRKSHOPS FOR EMERGENCY TEACHERS. 


General Topic: 


Organization Problems in the 


(b) Instrumental-Music Clinic: Organization of Class In- 


struction. 


5:00 WorKsHOoP CONFERENCE: 
Third session. 


6:30 
8:15 


DINNER GROUPS. 


Eugene Goosens, 
Thomas J. Kelly, Director. 


10:30 Lossy SrINc. 


Leadership of General Singing. 


Jotnt Concert by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, 


and the Orpheus Club, 


Sunday, March 28 


iad 


. 
0 CONFERENCE BREAKFAST. 
Subject: Spiritual Values 


A. 
8: 


w 


Fifth General Session. 
of Music in Wartime. 


Oxnto Music Epucation AssoctaTION BoarD MEETING. 


Cincinnati Elementary 


Bach Mass in B Minor, sung by Christ 


11:00 CHurcH Services—Local Churches. 
P.M. 
12:30 LUNCHEONS. 
Recion THREE N.S.B.0O.V.A. Open Meeting. 
2:30 Music oF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Schools. Taft Auditorium. 
5:00 VESPER SERVICE. 
Church Choir, Parvin Titus, Organist and Choirmaster. 
8:15 SrxtH GENERAL SESSION. 


Subject: Music Education 
10:30 Lossy SING. 


in the Postwar Period. 


Monday, March 29 


A.M. 
7:30 BREAKFASTS. 


8:00 WorkKsHOP CONFERENCE: 
Fourth session. 
Continued on pag 


J. LEON RUDDICK 
President, North Central Music 
Educators Conference 


“What can music teachers do more 


effectively than persons’ without 
music training and skills? Are we 
doing it? Have we adequateiy 


adapted our music program to the 
needs of our communities under the 
emergency? Certain Government 
agencies have called for our co- 
6Speration in the execution of their 
specific tasks in the war effort. Are 
we responding efficiently? How will 
we adjust to the new emphases in 
teaching and to the revised cur- 
riculum? These and many more 
are the topics to which music edu- 
cators of the North Central Division 
will devote their thought at the 
Cincinnati meeting.” 


Leadership of General Singing. 


e twenty-seven 
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North Central—Monday, March 29 (Cont’d) P.M. 


12:15 LUNCHEONS. 
2:00 SeveNtH GENERAL SESSION. 
Subject: The High-School Victory Corps. 
4:00 WorksHops FoR EMERGENCY TEACHERS. 
(a) Vocal-Music Clinic. 
(b) Instrumental-Music Clinic. 


9:30 SecTION MEETINGS. 
(a) College Music in Wartime. 
(b) Church Music in Wartime. 
(c) Catholic Music. 
(d) Latin-American Music. 
(e) Piano-Class Clinic. Problems of the Piano Teacher 


in Wartime. i. National University and College Band Conductors 
. : onference will convene during the North Central War- 
(f) Rural Music in Wartime. ocd ee oe in addition to holding a special session, 
ar: , 4 , ee eing arranged by Chairman William D. Revelli, will par- 
11:00 on em Subject: Music Lists, Including Patriotic ticipate in Institute sessions and workshops. 
2 . 
" a Note:The Ohio Music Education Association is codperating 
(a) Vocal-Music Clinic. _ with the North Central Music Educators Conference in 
(b) Instrumental-Music Clinic. planning and administering the Institute. 





Southern — Atlanta, April 6-8 
HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE BILTMORE 


All sessions at headquarters hotel except those scheduled for City Auditorium 


Tuesday, April 6 4:00 WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
Third session. 


A.M. 
8:30 Concert By ATLANTA HicH Scuoors. City Auditorium. 


8:00 REGISTRATION. 
OPENING OF Exuisits. Auspices, Music Education Exhibi- 


tors Association. Thursday, April 8 
9:30 OpentnG Session. President Luther A. Richman, South- 4™: ‘ —_ 
ern Music Educators Conference, presiding. 8:00 WorksHop CoNFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


yf : . . Fourth session. 
Presentation of Institute plans, assignments of the problems, 
and discussion of the outcomes desired from the Institute. 9:30 TEACHER-TRAINING PROBLEMS. 
The College Music Program in Wartime. 


11:00 THe Uses or Music IN THE ARMED SERVICES. 
11:00 H1tcH-ScHoot Music ProGRAM IN A WAR AND Postwar 


(a) General Singing Program. Wor_p. 

(b) Assembly Music Program. (a) Development of Student Leadership. 
ou. (b) Use of High-School Groups. 
1:30 DEMONSTRATION OF SCHOOL ASSEMBLY ProGRAM. By school (c) Other Leadership Problems. 


students from Atlanta area. City Auditorium. NOON 


Forum: Answers to Problems. Conducted by Henry 12:00 Wuat Can THE Rurat ScHoot Music Procram Con- 
TRIBUTE, AND How? 


Sopkin. 

3:30 WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. P.M. 
This is the first of the Southern Conference series of work- 2:00 Rapio, Drama, Art, AND Music CONFERENCE. Speaker : 
} hg id 4 under th : f the U.S. T > Major Harold W. Kent, Educational Liaison, Radio 
shops conducted under the auspeces Of the U. ». Preastry Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, War Department. 
Department by Augustus D. Zanzig, Treasury Department 
Music Consultant and Organizer. 3:30 Reports oF COMMITTEES. 


8:30 Vicrory Music Ratty. Held with the codperation of the 5:00 American SincInG AND Party GAMES AND AMERICAN 
Atlanta War Savings Staff, the U. S. Treasury Depart- FoLk Music. 
ment, and the Conference. Mr. Zanzig in charge. City Picnic Supper. 
Auditorium. 8:00 Jornt SESSION WITH THE GeorGIA Epucation Assocta- 
TION. City Auditorium. 
Concert by Atlanta Elementary Schools. 


Wednesday, April 7 


Note:The Georgia Music Education Association is codperating 


A.M. 
4 ae , ssiieieiiainiat : heal with the Southern Music Educators Conference in planning 
8 :00 ee apenas: Leadership of General Singing. and administering the Wartime Institute, which is held 
, conjointly with the convention of the Georgia Education 
9:30 War SAVINGS IN THE SCHOOL CuRRICULUM. Sponsored by Association. 


the U.S. Treasury Department War Savings Staff, Edu- 
cation Section, in codperation with the Conference officers 
and the schools of the area. Speaker: Homer Anderson, 
Associate Field Director, War Savings Staff Education 


Section, and President, American Association of School LUTHER A. RICHMAN 
Administrators. Participants will include administrators President, Southern Music 
P ° . Educators Conference 

and teachers from the area. Teachers of other subjects, as 

well as music teachers, are invited by the Treasury Depart- 

ment and the Conference to attend this session. Nancy a 

Larrick of the War Savings Staff Education Section will have a serious responsibility to our 

have general charge of the program. country and to our schools. There- 
fore, we wish to set up a working 


i Tork conference that will merit the con- 
Committee Work. fidence placed in us by those in 
authority who feel that we can, 
P.M. through the Southern Music Educa- 
12:30 LuncHEeon. In-and-About Atlanta Music Educators Club. tors Wartime Institute, make a real 
contribution to the war effort and 

postwar needs.” 


11:00 Business SESSION. 


2:30 Tue Victory Corres AND MusIc. Speaker : William D. 
Boutwell, National Education Association. 





3:15 THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE War EFrort. 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL MEET “THE MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE’’ IN THE MUSICAL WORLD ON 


VICTOR sex RECORDS 


When you use Victor Records in your classroom, you 


give your students the advantage of knowing the most 





famous personalities in the musical world and enjoying 
their great talents. Toscanini, Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, 
Traubel . . . these are only a few of the scores of eminent 





artists who are ready to assist you, with 
their gifted interpretations on Victor Red 
Seal Records, in teaching your students the 











love of fine music. 








A HEROIC VICTOR RECORDING OF OTHER BRILLIANT VICTOR RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOLS 

A GREAT SYMPHONIC POEM SYMPHONY No. 7, IN C MAJOR, Op. 105 Sibelius. ST. LOUIS SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, Conductor. 

Victor Musical Masterpiece Album DM-922..............$3.50* 


This month the Victor feature album, 
FUNICULI-FUNICULA Zanardini-Denza, and LA DANZA _ Rossini. 


Smetana’s The Moldau, is one of the be- 
MILIZA KOR JUS, Soprano, with CHORUS and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 





loved Czech composer's greatest works. Your Victor Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8289..............$1.00* 

students will delight in its lilting melodies WHERE MY CARAVAN HAS RESTED  Teschemacher-Léhr, and 

and wealth of vivid musical landscapes, GENTLE ANNIE Foster. JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Baritone, with 
i CARROLL HOLLISTER at the Piano. 

vitally set forth by Hans Kindler and the Victor Musical Masterpiece Record 10-1023...............$.75* 

National Symphony Orchestra. Victor Mu- GAVOTTE (from Partita No. 3, in E Major) Bach-Kreisler, and 

sical Masterpiece Album DM-921. .$2.50* RONDINO ON A THEME BY BEETHOVEN Kreisler. FRITZ KREISLER, 


Violinist, with FRANZ RUPP at the Piano. 


| 
nay | Victor Musical Masterpiece Record 10-1022...............$.75* 
| wt * Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 

















RCA Victor Division * Educational Dept. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 





. ny . ] 
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P.M. 


Northwest — Eugene, Oregon, April 9-12 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE EUGENE 






All sessions at headquarters hotel 


Thursday, April 8 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BUSINESS MEETING. 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION. 


Friday, April 9 


GENERAL REGISTRATION. 

OPENING oF Exuisits. Auspices, Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association. 

First GENERAL Session. Presiding: Walter C. Welke, 
President, Northwest Music Educators Conference. 
Theme: Music Education in Wartime—The Challenge. 


Principal Speaker: Captain Richard W. Grant, Music 
Advisor, U. S. Army. 


AMERICAN Musitc—PRESENT AND Future. George F. 
McKay, University of Washington, Chairman. 


SEcoND GENERAL SESSION. 


Panel: Community Singing and Participation in the War 
Effort. Chester Duncan, Chairman. Principal Speaker: 
Augustus D. Zanzig, Music Consultant and Organizer, 
U. S. Treasury Department. 


First Business Meeting. 


SEMINAR Groups. Small discussion groups representing all 
fields of school music. 


Clinic Demonstrations: Wartime Problems. 


WorkKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


This is the first of the series of Northwest workshop ses- 
sions conducted under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury 
Department by Augustus D. Zanzig, Music Consultant and 
Organizer for the Treasury Department. 


STATE ASSOCIATION BusINESS MEETINGS. 


Eucene NicHut ComMMuNIty Procram. Glenn Griffen, 
Chairman. 


Saturday, April 10 


SEMINAR Groups. (Continued.) The Place of Small En- 
semble Groups in the War Effort. 


ENSEMBLE CLINICS. 

(a) Strings. Don Bushell, Chairman. 

(b) Woodwinds. Carl Diettrich, Chairman. 

(c) Brasses. Eddie Hamper, Chairman. 

(d) Percussion. Joe Amato, Chairman. 

(e) Vocal. Andrew Loney, Jr., Chairman. 

WorKsSHoP CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
(Continued. ) 

StriInG OrcHESTRA Cutnic. Eric Koker, Chairman. 
Teacher-student participation. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 

Panel: Music and the High-School Victory Corps. Lilla 
Belle Pitts, President, M.E.N.C., Chairman. Panel of past 
presidents of Northwest Music Educators Conference. 


1:30 FourtH GENREAL SESSION. 


3:30 
4:00 


6:30 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 


Panel: Music Education in Wartime—An Interpretation. 
Theme: Present Plans and Suggestions for Future Opera- 
tion. Louis Wersen, Chairman. Representative panel of 
administrators, teachers, and service men. 

Seconp Bustness MEETING. Election of Officers. 
WorksHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 
( Continued. ) 

CONFERENCE DINNER Howr. 

Business Meeting and Community Singing. 





Sunday, April 11 


A.M. 
8:00 SEMINAR Groups. (Continued.) 


9:00 FirrH GENERAL SESSION. 
Panel: Make Teacher-training Vital to the Present Emer- 
gency. Wayne Hertz, Chairman. Panel composed of 
teachers and students. 


11:00 CHurcH Services—Local Churches. 


P.M. 
12:30 CHurcH Music IN THE War Errort. Waldemar Hollen- 
sted, Chairman. Panel composed of representative persons. 


2:30 StxtH GENERAL SESSION. 


Panel: Radio in Education: Chester Duncan, Chairman. 
Three-part panel including a demonstration. 


4:00 WorKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


7:30 CHuRCH-CHOoIR ProGRAM. Theodore Kratt, Chairman and 
Conductor. University of Oregon instrumental groups. 


Monday, April 12 
A.M. : 
8:30 Strinc DEMONSTRATIONS. 
(a) Violin and viola—Rex Underwood. 
(b) Cello and Bass—George Kirchner. 


INSTRUMENT REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE CLINIC. Don 
Bushell, Chairman. 
WorkKSHoP CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


10:00 SeveNtH GENERAL Session. Panel of administrators. 
War Savings in the School Curriculum. Sponsored by 
the U. S. Treasury Department War Savings Staff, Educa- 
tion Section, Homer Anderson, Associate Field Director, in 
cooperation with the Conference officers and the schools of 
the area. Nancy Larrick of the War Savings Staff Educa- 
tion Section will be in general charge of the program. 
Administrators and classroom teachers, as well as music 
teachers, are invited by the Conference and the Treasury 
Department to participate. 


P.M. 
1:30 Recion OnE CLINIc AND BusINEssS MEETING. 
Wallace Hannah, Chairman. 
(a) 1:30. Vocal Clinic. Andrew Loney, Jr., Conductor. 
(b) 2:30. Band Clinic. Wallace Hannah, Conductor. 
RESUME AND EVALUATION OF ENTIRE WARTIME INSTITUTE. 


4:00 WorKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. 


8:00 CommMuNItTy RALLY AND Bonp ProGramM. Sponsored by 
the city of Eugene in codperation with the U. S. Treasury 
Department and the Conference. Augustus D. Zanzig in 
charge. Teachers’ band accompanying. 


Note:The Board of Control of Region One, National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, is codperating 
with the officers of the Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence in the Wartime Institute. During the Institute, the 
Region One Board, Wallace Hannah, Chairman, will hold 
a business meeting. 


WALTER C. WELKE 
President, Northwest Music 
Educators Conference 


“Aligned as it is to the war effort, 
this Institute has, with the others, 
the common purpose of coérdinating 
the efforts of music teachers into 
effective codperation with the Gov- 
ernment and community agencies 
which use music as an integral part 
of their wartime activities. It is 
hoped that we shall be able to 
evolve plans for music in the future, 
as well as to inform the teachers of 
the full significance of these war- 
time activities in daily routine 
teaching. This all adds up to a 
‘must’ for all music educators who 
intend to make the most of their 
opportunities and obligations.” 
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The (P-39) Bell Airacobra. Photo courtesy of Bell Aircraft Corporation 


IN THE AIRWAYS TODAY 
ON THE AIRWAVES TOMORROW 


Buescher’s in the fight! For the duration, the home of famous band instruments is 
devoted to turning out important precision parts for fighter planes and other strategic war 


equipment. 


And tomorrow, when band instruments are once more on our production schedule . . 
when Buescher returns from the airways to the air waves . .. every musician and music 
lover will benefit by this war experience. New developments in both metals and methods, 
finer tolerances, and extra know-how, learned under war pressure, will make Bueschers the 


finest instruments ever conceived. 


In the meantime, Buescher is proud that its years of specialized metal-working experi- 


ence are of great service to the country. And we’re proud, too, of the thousands of Buescher 


instruments that are playing spirit-lifting tunes to keep Americans on their toes—in camps, 


on ships, and on the home front. 


peevenen MUSIC BUILDS MORALE BUEsSCHES— 


ELKHART INDIANA 
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California-Western—Santa Barbara, April 19-22 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: SANTA BARBARA BILTMORE 





All sessions at headquarters hotel unless otherwise indicated 


8:30 Music IN THE ARMED SERVICES. Speakers and music from 
branches of the services. The Lounge. 


10:30 INSTRUMENTAL-GroUP RECREATIONAL PLAYING Hour. 


Sunday, April 18 

P.M. 

2:30 MEETING OF GENERAL-SINGING WorkKsHoP Group. This 
is the first of the series of California-Western workshop 
sessions conducted under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury 
Department by Augustus D. Zanzig, Treasury Department 
Music Consultant and Organizer. 


CoMMUNITY WARTIME RALLy. Sponsored by Santa Bar- 
bara, the California-Western Conference, and the Treasury 
Department. 


Wednesday, April 21 
A.M. 
7:30 U.C.L.A. Music ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 


8:00 WorKsHop CONFERENCE: Leadership in General Singing. 


4:00 





7 - 8:15 Secrion Meetincs. Theme: Wartime Problems. 

5:30 CALIFORNIA-WESTERN EXECUTIVE BoArD MEETING. 
(a) Vocal. 
. (b) Instrumental. 

oti Monday, April 19 (c) Junior College and University. 
8:00 GENERAL REGISTRATION OpEeNs. (Continues all day.) 9:15 a ee for Music A ey 

OPENING oF Exursits. Auspices, Music Education Exhibi- (a) Au wd ~qalieg dead e~ciee \ppreciation. 

tors Association. (b) Creative Expression to Meet War and Postwar Needs. 
10:30 WorksHop CONFERENCE: Leadership of General Singing. (c) Orchestra Fundamentals seed the vamatietaped Samat. 
39-98 Evercore Bosse Merrie. 10 :30 = GENERAL Session. President Helen C. Dill, presid- 
P.M. Biennial Business Meeting. 
2:30 First GENERAL Session. Helen C. Dill, President, Cali- Pan American Day. Speakers, motion pictures, and music 

fornia-Western Music Educators Conference, presiding. to be announced. 

Theme: The Schools at War. P.M. 

12:30 Disrrict LUNCHEONS AND BusINESS MEETINGS. 


Welcome by Santa Barbara Officials. 

Speakers and music to be announced. 

War Savings in the School Curriculum. Sponsored by the 
U. S. Treasury Department War Savings Staff, Education 
Section, Homer Anderson, Associate Field Director, in 
cooperation with the Conference officers and the schools of 
Santa Barbara and the surrounding territory. Nancy 
Larrick of the War Savings Staff Education Section will 
be in general charge of the program. Administrators and 
classroom teachers, as well as music teachers, are invited by 
the Conference and the Treasury Department to participate. 


(a) Southern District. President Gertrude Fisher, presid- 
ing. 

(b) Bay District. 
FourtH GENERAL SESSION. 
ginia Short, presiding. 
BIENNIAL BusINESS MEETING. 


President Charles Hayward, presiding. 


2:30 Second Vice-President Vir- 


7:00 PAN AMERICAN DINNER Session. The Biltmore. Louis 
Woodson Curtis, presiding. Distinguished guest speakers 
and musical program to be announced. 


7:00 Music Soctety DInNERs. 

INSTRUMENTAL MEN’s DINNER. Thursday, April 22 
8:30 Music or Our Atttes—China, Russia, Great Britain. Ae ae 

Speakers, music, and motion pictures to be announced. 8 :00 prego ‘a Theme: Wartime Problems. 
10:30 INsTRUMENTAL-GrouP RECREATIONAL PLAYING Hour. (a) Vocal. 

(b) Instrumental. 
. (c) Rural. 
Tu ee 

aM many, Ryan Se (d) Piano. 
8:00 WorKsHOoP CONFERENCE: Leadership in General Singing. 9:15 THe War Errort AND THE MOTION Picture. Josephine 

(Continued. ) Murray, presiding. 
8:00 Section MEETINGS. Theme: Wartime Problems. 10:30 FirtH GENERAL Session. President Helen C. Dill, presid- 

r y 

(a) Vocal. — 

(b) Instrumental Music group to be announced. 

(c) Theory Conductor’s Forum. Guest speaker to be announced. 

, P Panel Discussion. Conference members. 

9 :00 ey MEETINGS. Theme: Meeting the Emergency. Summary of Accomplishments of this Wartime Institute. 

a) Supervisors. 

(b) Teacher-trainin rap 

(c) Radio “i 1:30 Executive Boarp MEETING. 

“ X 0. 

10:30 Seconp GENERAL SEsston. Theme: Music in the War- 


time Community. 

Vincent Hiden, First Vice-President, California-Western, 
presiding. 
Speaker : 
Panel. 
Music Group: 


HELEN C. DILL 
President, California-Western Music 
Educators Conference 


George Hijelte. 


“A few months ago I saw this sign 
in the window of a small-town post 


To be announced. 
office: ‘Give courage to others by 





vas. showing your own.’ The Executive 
1:00 LuncHEON. El Paseo. Board of California-Western has re- 
‘ a ceived much courage in working out 

2:30 PAGEANT: Forward with Freedom. Presented by the — mtg al ~~, —— 
. S : ine . “has rom the r education an 
pow Barbara Schools. Josephine Murray, Chairman. commune teats @ teats fe 
obero Theatre. bara, Major General _——— Mur- 

‘ , . — ‘ . - this A . 

4:30 VESPER SERVICE: Music of the Missions in Early Califor- Scala cia aalt aaee 
nia. Santa Barbara Mission Choir. In the Old Mission. bers. The inctitute in oe will give 
Visit the Mission Museum to see ancient music manuscripts. cn ae aqpertunity to evaluate 

7:00 Dinner Session. Theme: Americana. Montecito Coun- yy an = allen 


try Club. 
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ward the future of our profession.” 
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Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted 
to Supervisors and Accredited Teachers 


RETZECL'S of 
aa, 
VISUAL ipa 


METHODS Study and Recre@' 











FOR 





WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 


(With Photographic Fingering Charts) iT M e f Bb y 
Are We 


By JACK HETZEL 
More comprehensive than the average elementary 
instructor, Hetzel’s Methods, utilizing the visual 
idea, achieve speedy results—are especially valua- td rt | p 
ble for use in schools where participants in either AY tr T | m e i 
band or orchestra may be trained from the begin- | | 


ning. The Charts are printed on heavy paper 





stock and include remarkably clear photographic 
reproductions of the correct fingering for each note. 


Adaptable to any method, these charts are avail- 


able separately at 50c each. S . 
uppli 





@ FOR CLARINET Interesting Select 


Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


A graded elementary method, with supplementary ensemble material, that | N S | k U M E N | AL 


meets the needs of pupils, particularly where the clarinet beginners must 





taught in groups to give them the playing ability for participating in 


the school band and orchestra. From the start of learning the first three AFFETTUOSO LAR 


notes the pupils know the joy of melody playing. By Thomas A. Arne 


be 


Arranged by Laurence Taylor 
For Three Flutes Score and parts, 50c 


@ FOR SAXOPHONE 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 ANNIE LAURIE A LA MODERNE 


B 
[he popularity of the saxophone brings to the school band and orchestra y Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
and, when these must be taught in classes, this For Three Trumpets and Piano Price, $1.25 M 


many prospective players, 
method will be found especially valuable. Although it begins with the rudi- 


ments, it is much more comprehensive than the average elementary method. BADINERIE 


From the 2nd Suite in B Minor 





. By J. S. Bach 

. F OR F LUTE (or Piccolo) Arranged by Harry Hirsh 

(Boehm System with Closed GZ Key) , 

" y For Woodwind Quintet — Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 

Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 Horn, and Bassoon Score and Parts, 75c 
This method for beginning flute and piccolo players follows the new system RONDG 
favored by leading educators everywhere; but, in stressing the importance FUGUE IN Cc MINOR From} ]] 
of a more solid foundation and a more gradual development through the By J. S. Bach By W. 
utilization of the right kind of studies, it does not overlook worthwhile Arranged by Harry Hirsh Arran irs} 
recreational rere Numerous pene. oun, = trios - rg tio yo For Woodwind Quintet—Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, For VWtet— 
with many helpful hints on tuning and care of the instrument, breath con- Horn, and Bassoon Score and Parts, 75c Horn, 
trol, de veloping the embouc hure, tone production, etc. 





GAVOTTE 


From the Sth French Suite 


@ FOR OBOE By J. S. Bach 


Arranged by Scribner Cobb 


I } book tl tl nd 1 to meet the demand for a book For Brass Quartet—2 Bb Trumpets (Cornets) 
nm writing this Doo 1 author endeavorec Oo ee e anc or ¢ « 

; and 2 Trombones Score a 
nce suitable for a beginner who never has had instrumental training, nd Parts, 75c 


Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


at ¢ 


and also for the experienced instrumentalist who has been transferred to 
GERMAN DANCE 


the Oboe. The explanations in the book are so clear that the work may be 
used, not only by reed instructors but also by the teacher of the brasses. By W. A. Mozart 

The work concludes with a group of Solo Oboe passages from celebrated Arranged by Angel del Busto 

band and orchestra compositions. For Woodwind Quartet—Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon Score and Parts, 75c 
(A Solo Clarinet Part—published separately— 
may be substituted for Oboe) 
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et—Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Score and Parts, 75c 


del Busto 


tt—Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, 
Score and Parts, 75c 


published separately— 
lor Oboe) j 


Op. 43, No. 4 
H. Fischer 


tt—Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Score and Parts, 75c 


liver 
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CHOICE CANTATAS 


FOR SPRING PROGRAMS 


For High School Choruses 


LORD HOWE’S MASQUERADE (Mixed Voices—SATB) 
Text by Frederick H. Martens Music by N. Clifford Page 


The story tells of the brilliant masquerade given by Lord Howe in Boston at which, the 
legend runs, the apparitions of former royal governors gave a warning of the fall of the 











Hanoverian autocracy. 
baritone. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75c 





Text by Joaquin Miller 





May be correlated with American History Study. Solos for 


(Orchestt ation available on rental) 


COLUMBUS (Mixed Voices—SAB) 


Music by E. S. Hosmer 


This is an arrangement made by the composer for soprano, alto, and. bass school chorus 
of a work already successful in other arrangements for men’s voices, women’s voices, etc. 
The cantata has a vigorous, heroic style yet is brief and melodious with optional passages 
for baritone solo, which may be sung in unison when more convenient. 


Vocal Score, 40 cents 


THE MINUTE MAN (Mixed Voices—SATB) 
Text by Margaret Sidney 


Music by Franz C. Bornschein 


This splendid poem by Margaret Sidney has been brilliantly set to music by Mr. Born- 
schein. For chorus throughout, 
ticularly suitable for performance in connection with the many historical celebrations now 


excepting a brief and grateful solo for soprano. Par- 


being held. The music is dramatic but practical. 


Vocal Score, 75c 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY (Treble Voices— 
SSA) 


Text by Lord Tennyson Music by Frances McCollin 


A singable, practical work based on the familiar Tenny- 


son legend with well-written choruses and solos for so- 
prano, or tenor. Time, 17 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60c (Orchestration available on rental) 


(Orchestration available on rental) 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE (Mixed Voices — 
SSATB) 


Text by John Greenleaf Whittier Music by Jules Jordan 


Transposed from the original, this school edition of the 
musical setting of the famous patriotic poem is espe- 
cially adapted for use in schools in which the male voices 
are few or undeveloped. Solo for soprano. Time of 
performance is about 15 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 35 cents 


For College Glee Clubs and Choruses 


THE HIGHWAYMAN (Mixed Voices— 
SATB) 


Text by Alfred Noyes Music by Deems Taylor 
An entirely choral cantata, except for incidental bari- 
tone solos. Not difficult to sing, and about 30 minutes in 
length. Also published for treble voices with baritone 


solo. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 (Orchestration available on rental) 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP (Mixed 
Voices—SATB) 


Text by H. W. Longfellow Music by Henry Lahee 
A forceful cantata, inspired by the ever-popular poem of 
Longfellow, for mixed chorus and solo voices (soprano, 
alto, tenor, baritone, and bass). Depicting in music the 
thoughts and hopes that enter into the building of a 
ship, a performance now would be very timely. Time, 
1 hour, 15 minutes. 

Vocal Score, $1.00 (Orchestration available on rental) 


IN MUSIC’S PRAISE (Mixed Voices— 
SATB) 


Text by G. F. R. Anderson Music by Henry Hadley 
It is refreshing to find vigorous, inventive and musical 
thought expressed with clearness and directness as in 
this cantata. This is an excellent program number. Solos 
for soprano, tenor, and bass. 

Vocal Score, $1.25 (Orchestration available on rental) 


itson Co. 


THE CALL TO FREEDOM (Mixed Voices 
—SATB) 


Words and Music by Victor Herbert 
Particularly timely is this stirring, patriotic ode. Defi- 
nitely one of Herbert’s more serious works, it is worthy 
of a well-trained chorus—offers a fine opportunity for a 
soprano soloist. Runs about 15 minutes. Also published 
for men’s voices with soprano solo. 

Vocal Score, 60c (Orchestration available on rental) 


THE FATHER OF WATERS (Mixed Voices 
—SATB) 


Text by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Brilliantly effective, but not too difficult music, and a 
fine poem, setting forth the historic, majestic, and relent- 
less aspects of the mighty Mississippi. Solos for so- 
prano, tenor and baritone. Time, 1 hour. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 (Orchestration available on rental) 





GRAND OPERA IN CANTATA FORM 
Choral Fantasias for Mixed Voices 


These gems from grand opera require no costumes or 
scenery and may be presented in about fifteen minutes. 
Of course, all parts are well within the range of 
school chorus voices. The difficult passages have been 
slightly modified without detracting from the effective- 
ness of the music. Orchestration available on rental. 
FAUST (Gone 50c LOHENGRIN (Wagner)  60c 
sounod) 50c 
IL TROVATORE TANNHAUSER (Wagner) 60c 
(Verdi) 50¢ PINAFORE (Sullivan) 50c 


THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY (Planquette) 50c 











Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book and Musie Reviews 





BOOKS 


The History of Music in Performance: The Art of Musical 
Interpretation from the Renaissance to Our Day, by Frederick 
Dorian. [New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1942. 
387 pp. $4.00.) 

The Norton Bookshelf of Musicology is getting longer and 
more useful every year. To the list which began with Paul 
Bekker and grew to include Sachs, Lang, Reese, Graf, Chase, 
Slonimsky, Moore, Krenek, Piston, and Samaroff is now added 
a book which supplements the others in an interesting man- 
ner. Dr. Dorian, of Carnegie Tech., explains that his book 
“is not a history of music,” but he proves convincingly that 
an interpreter needs to know that subject, and know it well. 

Music only exists in performance. Without performances, 
music is merely “Noten,” as the Germans say. However, our 
curious habit of saying, “He plays without his music,” sug- 
gests the confusion we live in with regard to performing 
music. It is unfortunately true that many people do play 
without the music, even when they have the notes in front 
of them, and sometimes even when they play all the notes 
“correctly,” just as they appear. To recreate the music of the 
past, we need more than the notes on paper. We need all the 
data we can get on the musical habits, tastes, and resources of 
our ancestors before we can claim to perform their composi- 
tions “with the music.” 

Dorian’s book is full of information which is bound to be of 
value to sincere artists anxious to learn more about the music 
they interpret. It will have no meaning or value to those who 
know the answers already, to those who think their business as 
musicians is to bring old music “up to date.”” We shall have 
to have a revolution in performance and education before style 
means anything but the personal fashion of the conductor and 
the crooner. But for those of us who believe that “Fashion Is 
Spinach,” this is a good book. —Warren D. Allen 


The Buoyant Voice: Acquired by Correct Pitch-Control, by 
Ferdinand Dunkley. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1942. 
106 pp.] 

This is an arresting book, filled with real helps to the under- 
standing of the mental and physical processes of voice pro- 
duction. No other book in this reviewer's experience has so 
well and fully probed the relation between conception and 
action in vocalization. The author states numerous principles 
which cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher and student of 
singing. 

With so many good things in the book, it is unfortunate that 
the main thesis of the author is questionable. He states in 
the preface that he does not expect his findings to be accepted 
without controversy, but the danger is that many, after reading 
his description of the steps he advocates, will ignore them. 
After all, if a voice is expressive in quality, adequate in range, 
controlled in dynamics, precise in articulation, and produced 
without facial grimaces or other unnatural physical actions, 
the method used in its training is good. The reader of a book 
on voice production is usually deprived of such verification of 
the teacher’s claims and must depend upon logical analysis of 
his text. Mr. Dunkley relates strength, relaxation, resonance, 
breathing, ton quality, and emotion each to specific pitches 
(widely varied) which are mentally conceived before singing 
begins. A series of exercises involving energetic gestures pre- 
pares the pupil to achieve the objectives of the author. 

It may seem absurd to recommend a book whose central idea 
is rejected, but the reviewer feels that an open-minded teacher 
or advanced student will find much more wheat than chaff in 
the publication. —Charles M. Dennis 


This Modern Music: A Guide for the Bewildered Listener, 
by John Tasker Howard. [New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1942. 234 pp. $2.50.] 


Mr. Howard has added another to his growing list of good 
books. This one is designedly not so exhaustive as some of 
his earlier studies, but it is not less enlightening and depend- 
able. I doubt whether, for the average musician — teacher, 
player, or what not—a more illuminating introduction to the 
intricacies of modern compositional practices can be found. 

Chapters III to X inclusive specifically describe, as non- 
technically as possible, the total substance and composition 


of modern music under the various categories into which it 
can be fitted. Dissonance, impressionism, atonality, polyton- 
ality, neoclassicism, workaday music for everyday use (geb- 


rauchsmusik), swing, tone clusters, and quarter-tone and other, 


scales, are fully described in these pages. Numerous well- 
chosen musical excerpts from the better-known works of com- 
posers belonging to the various schools illustrate the descrip- 
tions. Since “atonal” and “polytonal’’ imply a departure from 
something tonal and unitonal, the author begins (chapter III) 
with the acoustic series, the common chord, and other elements 
of classical harmony, together with antecedent groupings, such 
as organum. This technical portion is very simply written 
and certainly is the minimum technical statement that would 
have served either author or reader. 

General viewpoints, reflective comment, and critical evalua- 
tions and appreciations are generously interspersed in the more 
factual matter of these chapters. 
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The two chapters preceding, namely, People Have Never 
Liked Modern Music—at First, and Music Tells How People 
Think, and Act, while categorically general, contain, on their 
part, much illuminating factual matter. 

In factual presentation the book is unqualifiedly admirable, 
and since the facts are what people want, this book should be 
eagerly devoured by many thousands who now are somewhat 
imperfectly informed. In its general reflections, however, the 
book is, while highly stimulating to thought, hardly so satis- 
fying. Of course one does not want or expect the author to 
pronounce a pontifical judgment upon any or all modern music; 
and Mr. Howard has not a trace of the egotism or bigotry nec- 
essary to such a pronouncement. But when general thought 
from which opinions might be formed is brought before the 
reader, Mr. Howard—and this is in common with all other 
commentators I have read—hardly develops all phases of the 
question. 

Take, for instance, the matter of the first chapter. It may 
—it must to some extent—be true that any composer (or any 
creative spirit) will be distastefully “modern” to his contem- 
poraries, and because earlier composers have been assailed, 
the conclusion is suggested, by analogy, that our lack of ap- 
preciation of some atonalist or other is due to a mental ossifi- 
cation. But quite as good a case can be made out on the 
thesis advanced by Kenyon Cox in his book “Artist and Public,” 
namely, that the artists of Michael Angelo’s time worked for a 
public that liked and understood them, and that only with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the craftsmen and 
their guilds had disappeared, did the rift that set the artist 
apart as a “misunderstood” being appear and begin steadily 
to widen. (And what about the Elizabethan madrigalists in 
this connection?) 

True, Mr. Howard says pointedly: “Progress and change are 
by no means synonymous” (and one thinks of Joseph Conrad: 
“Action the barbed hook baited with the illusion of 
progress”), but the balancing thought is not developed. Again, 
he argues that the confusion, complexity, cacophony, and dis- 
quiet of modern music reflects the complexity and perturbation 
of our modern world. Undoubtedly true; but why not point 
out, as any psychologist or psychiatrist might, that this is a 
symptom of mental indigestion, an inability to control and 
integrate experience, and that great minds are distinguished 
precisely by this ability to control and integrate their sensory 
and mental content no matter how chaotic the circumstances. 
Here, too, but only in a quotation from Carl Engel, is a hint 
of the balancing thought. Engel says: “For the noblest music, 
among admittedly great music, is that which fills the hearer 
with a serene earnestness and calm.” 

But perhaps in the chapter on Workaday Music the author 
gives sufficient answer to the dilemma propounded by Kenyon 
Cox; and Mr. Howard does raise the question, very pointedly, 
as to whether expressive music can be expected to emerge 
from mathematical formulas. In any case, he has given so 
much that is of splendid value that what he may not have 
given sinks into insignificance. And if the book were not as 
stimulating as a package of vitamins, it would hardly have 
provoked the reviewer to all this mentation. —Will Earhart 





Music in Latin America:. A Brief Survey, compiled by 


Charles Seeger. [ Washington: Pan American Union, 1942. 
Club and Study Series, No. 3. 73 pp. Mimeographed. 25c.] 


This survey was compiled by Charles Seeger from _ books, 
articles, and unpublished writings of William Berrien, Gilbert 
Chase, Evans Clark, Harold Courlander, Gustavo Duran, Albert 
T. Luper, and Carleton Sprague Smith. Mr. Seeger points out 
that the survey “contains no original research and is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a compilation.” Valuable informa- 
tion is provided under four general categories: Pre-Columbian 
Music, The Colonial Period, The Nineteenth Century, Music of 
Today. To the student or teacher interested in Latin-American 
music, the summaries given country by country constitute the 
most valuable features of the booklet. These summaries list 
the individuals and institutions of significance in the countries 
surveyed. With this information and through reference to 
phonograph recordings of some of the music discussed, one 
may gain a good over-all idea of Latin-American music and 
the men who make and arrange it. 

The material contains minor inaccuracies, such as the inclu- 
sion of Lucia Vasquez as a composer and director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory in Bogotdéa. She is not a composer, but 
was the capable administrator of the conservatory for several 
years, until late in 1941. The omission of Hekel Tavares from 
the list of Brazilian composers may be no inadvertence, inas- 
much as he is not highly regarded by many of his fellow 
musicians, but his compositions are performed in Brazil and 
elsewhere, and not liking a composer is poor excuse for ignor- 
ing his work. Such omissions, however, are of little import- 
ance when one considers the wealth of material contained in 
the compilation. 

Altogether a valuable addition to the steadily increasing 
sources of information about the music of colorful and inter- 
esting people. —John W. Beattie 
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“A SINGING SCHOOL” 


we Sing (Fourth-Grade Songbook in “A Singing School’), 
edited by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher; 
advisory editors: Charles H. Farnsworth, Herman F. Smith; 
recording editor: Peter W. Dykema; radio editor: Franklin 
Dunham: art editor: Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1940, 1942. Songbook, 192 pp., 80c; 
Teacher's Manual, 92 pp., 50c; Accompaniment Book, 244 pp., 
$1.00. ] 

Fourth book in the music series entitled “A Singing School,” 
“We Sing’ is the third to be placed in the hands of the chil- 
dren It is definitely a music reader, a “note” rather than a 
“rote’’ book, the fresh, attractive material being planned to 
give facility in accurate music reading. The ingenious draw- 
ings: the large type; the rote and observation songs; the themes 
from the masters; the selections for appreciation study; the 
suggestions for rhythmic, dramatic, and creative activities, in- 
cluding a full-length children’s version of ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel”; 
the directions for recording and writing music—all these, as 
well as the high musical character of the songs intended for 
reading, will not only attract and delight the children, but 
will supplement and reinforce their reading activity. A num- 
ber of attractive descants, two- and three-part rounds, and 
two-voiced cadences pave the way for future part singing. 

The book of accompaniments is a real work of art, the 
well-written accompaniments employing frequent touches of 
the modern idiom. —Clara E. Starr 





Cur Land of Song (Fifth-Grade Songbook in “A Singing 
School”), edited by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, 
Gladys Pitcher, David Stevens, J. Lilian Vandevere; advisory 
editors: Charles H. Farnsworth, Herman F. Smith; art editor: 
Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 1942. 208 pp. 92c.] 

Continuing the journey along the “Music Road” started in 
the earlier books of this series, this is ‘aa book of songs about 
our country and its great men, songs which Americans have 
sung for many years, songs written by living Americans, songs 
from our good neighbor countries to the north and south, and 
songs from other countries which have been the homes of 
many who are now Americans.” 

A classified index suggests great possibilities in a well- 
planned program of integration. The Reading Section includes 
delightful song material for the review of old problems and 
the introduction of new tonal and rhythmic problems. A 
considerable section is devoted to songs of America. There 
are songs of the seasons and special days, a group of songs 
for the school glee club, and a complete operetta, “The Special 
Town Meeting,” with libretto by David Stevens and music by 
Gladys Pitcher. The music and detailed directions for ten 
attractive folk and period dances make possible a continuation 
of rhythmic activities adapted to this grade level. 

Since this book stresses love of country and the develop- 
ment of good citizenship, it is appropriately bound in an at- 
tractive red-white-and-blue cover. A book of accompaniments 
and a teacher’s manual will follow. —C. E. S. 


SCORES 

Rhapsody in Blue, by George Gershwin, scored by Ferde 
Grofé. Miniature Orchestra Score. [New York: Harms, Inc. 
$2.00. ] Toscanini’s recent performance of this number has 
created a tremendous interest in it among the more serious 
musicians. This miniature score, very readable, will be most 
welcome to conductors, music students, and arrangers. This is 
the type of number which will help tremendously to popularize 
the school orchestra. <A study of the score will show that it is 
much easier to play than many of the numbers which appear on 
the class A contest lists, although it does require full instru- 
mentation and a fine pianist. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Symphonic Skeleton Scores, No. 7: Tschaikowsky, Symphony 
No. 4 in F Minor. { Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 
Price 35c.] The main melodic outline of the symphony is given 
on a single staff, the idea being that the eye will assist the ear 
in following the course of the music. The foreword contains a 
discussion of form and a plan of the structure of the work. 
The price may make possible having enough copies for all 
members of a class to follow during the listening lesson, where 
the cost of small full scores would be prohibitive. In such a 
case the skeleton score would be useful. It could scarcely re- 
place the full score for reference purposes, however, although 
as an additional aid it would be worthy of recommendation. 

—Francis Findlay 


ORCHESTRA 


The Walk to the Paradise Garden, Intermezzo from “A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet,” by Frederick Delius, arr. by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 
A set, $2.25, with full score, $3.50; B set, $3.75 and $5.00; C set, 
$5.00 and $6.00; conductor's full score, $2.50; extra parts, 30c 
ea.] This is probably Delius’ most popular work and has been 
played by all of the major symphonies in the United States. 
It is rich harmonically, has unusual, varied tone colors, and is 
on the romantic side. Sir Thomas Beecham has reduced the 
score to make it playable by the average symphony orchestra. 
The original score is for a large orchestra comprising triple 
woodwinds and six horns; the arrangement has the usual wood- 
Wind section, plus English horn, and the usual brass section. 
All transposing reed and brass instruments are in Bh and F. 
The music is not very hard and is well within the range of any 
good high-school or semiprofessional group. It probably could 
be classified as easy class A material. Adolph W. Otterstein 
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Gavotta, from the Classical Symphony, Op. 25, by Serge 
Prokofieff. [New York: Am-Rus Music Corporation. Set of 
parts, $2.75; score, 75c; extra parts, 15c ea.] A short, delight- 
ful number. Orchestration calls for a full string section, 2 
flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 1 trumpet, 2 horns, and 
tympani. Parts are within the normal playing ranges. Stu- 
dents will enjoy this selection. —Vincent A. Hiden 


Waltz of the Roses, from the ballet “The Snowflower,” by 
W. Rébikov. Small orchestra. [New York: Am-Rus Music 
Corporation. Set of parts, $4.00; violin conductor, 25c; extra 
strings, 15c ea.] A charming number, with sweeping melodies 
and clever orchestration. The composer has given us a musical 
picture that grows with acquaintance. Not difficult. For 
successful performance the work requires complete small-or- 
chestra instrumentation, as there is little cross-cuing and no 
part for the piano. A fine number that you will want in your 
library. —V.A. H. 


I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’, by George Gershwin; symphonic 
paraphrase by Hans Spialek. [New York: Gershwin Publish- 
ing Corp., Chappell & Co. sole selling agent. Small orchestra, 
$1.50; full, $2.00; symphonic, $2.50; extra parts, 20c ea.; piano 
conductor, 40c.] A modern symphonic arrangement of Gersh- 
win’s ever-popular tune from “Porgy and Bess,” this is scored 
in good Hollywood style. The tune reoccurs with various 
backgrounds between attractive interludes. Vocal parts are 
available either as a solo or mixed chorus. The arrangement 
is of moderate difficulty—about Class C—and takes 4% min- 
utes to play. —A. W. O. 


The Army Air Corps (Official Song of the United States 
Army Air Corps); words and music by Robert Crawford; vocal 
orchestration arr. by J. S. Seredy. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Ince. 75¢e.] A serviceable orchestration of this stirring and 
effective song. Probably indispensable, in these times, for all 
school orchestras. Playable by instruments alone, as an accom- 
paniment for massed singing, or as a vocal orchestration as 
such. —F. F. 


3 Pieces for Orchestra (Couperin), freely transc. and arr. by 
Amedeo de Filippi. [New York: David Gornston. Score $1.50; 
parts, $2.00; extra parts, 25c ea.] The three pieces are: The 
Little Windmills, Sister Monique, and The Trophy. Scored for 
woodwinds in pairs (also playable with one flute, one oboe, and 
one bassoon); horns in pairs; the usual strings; with trumpet 
and tympani added in No. 3. Delightful music, well arranged; 
effective and playable. Excellent material for high-school and 
college orchestras. —F. F. 


Our Own Orchestra Folio (From Song to Symphony), selected 
and arranged by Lorrain E. Watters. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Piano conductor, 75c; other parts, 40c ea.] Not just 
another folio, but one that has been prepared especially to 
introduce the young (elementary-grade) orchestral players to 
some of the more popular themes from the standard orchestral 
repertoire. A partial list of composers is representative of the 
type of music chosen: Strauss, Schumann, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Humperdinck, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Sibelius. 

The parts are well arranged in playable keys and in such 
contrasting rhythms as to make the collection unusually inter- 
esting and educational to young players. —C. Paul Herfurth 


BAND 


Alla Marcia, from “Karelia Suite,” Op. 11, by Jean Sibelius, 
arr. by Richard Franko Goldman. [New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. Full band, with conductor’s score, 
$3.50; symphonic, $5.50; conductor’s score, 75c; extra parts, 
30c each.] A splendid arrangement of a fine composition. 
The march opens with the reeds in predominating parts, and 
after a short repeat strain the cornets enter with a melody 
while heavy reeds continue an interesting rhythmic figuration. 
A change of key brings the full brass choir into use with a 
very rhythmic and martial effect. The original melody then 
returns in the flutes and piccolo, with counterparts in the 
oboes and cued to the clarinets. A brilliant climax occurs 
after the return of the full band, which further marks the 
rhythmic pattern that was set up in the beginning. The 
number is not difficult and provides a different and refreshing 
composition of real merit for any concert; it may well be used 
on. festive occasions. —W. Hines Sims 

Czech Rhapsody, by Jaromir Weinberger, arr. by Richard 
Franko Goldman. [New York: Mercury Music Corporation. 
Standard band, $4.50; concert, $6.50; symphonic, $8.50; con- 
densed conductor, $1.00; extra parts, 35c ea.] Weinberger’s 
rhapsody for orchestra certainly represents the true spirit and 
color of the Czech people and their customs, and this arrange- 
ment is of the highest type, giving an opportunity to every 
section in the symphonic band to display its ability. The 
entries of the various instruments are so closely interwoven 
that the effect of symphonic style is achieved, and yet the 
arrangement is not difficult. It can be played with a smaller 
instrumentation with pleasing results. —Boh. Makovsky 


The Cocoanut Dance (Characteristic Piece), by Andrew Her- 
mann, arr. by Paul Yoder. [New York: Broadcast Music, Inc. 
Full band, $2.00; symphonic, $3.00; condensed conductor's part, 
50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] This composition lends itself well to 
the xylophone solo at the Allegretto. The fanfare section at 
the beginning paves the way for an Andante, which in turn is 
followed by a short modulation into the Allegretto mentioned 
above. By using the imagination one may see the dance in 
progress from this Allegretto to the end. —B. M. 
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“El son de la luna” and “Mi fiata,” 
by José Quesada, arr. by Angel del Busto. [Providence, R. I.: 
Axelrod Publications, Inc. Published separately: full band, 
$2.00; symphonic, $3.00; conductor’s part, 35c; other parts, 20c 
ea. Published with the codperation of the Music Division, Pan 
American Union.] While both of these selections are interest- 
ing and timely, “Mi fiata’’ seems to be the better number for 
concert purposes. It is slightly more difficult than “El son 
de la luna,” but it has more variety and greater rhythmic ap- 
peal. Both works are possible for an average high-school band, 
but require exactitude in the articulation of the catchy figures 
which identify them as Latin-American dance music. 

Having been published with the coéperation of the Pan 
American Union, it is surprising that the edition is rather 
meager in matters of editing. The conductor's score is scarcely 
adequate, style and dynamic markings are scattered sparsely 
through the parts, and no interpretive directions are offered. 
—Clifford P. Lillya 


Two Costa Rican Dances: 


Valse Ballet, by James M. Fulton. [Philadelphia: Oliver 
Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors. Full 
band, score and parts, $2.00; extra conductor part, 40c; other 
extra parts, l5c ea.] This piece, in the style of the concert waltz, 
is nothing pretentious—just a good, tuneful composition that 
is useful in every band library. Scored for military band, it 
imposes no special training problems. Class C bands will have 
no trouble in performing it. Leo J. Dvorak 


Assembled Edition of Original Pieces and Arrangements for 
Violin and Piano, Vols. I and II, by Fritz Kreisler. [New York: 
Charles Foley. $1.00 and $2.00, resp.] Volume I of this col- 





lection is an excellent set of easy solo pieces suitable for 
junior- or senior-high-school students. Most of the numbers 
are in first position; some are in third. The editing is very 


good, the solo part being carefully marked as to fingering and 
bowing, with the divisions of the bow as well as up- and down- 
bows indicated throughout. The eight pieces are well chosen in 
a variety of styles and could be used advantageously both as 
study material and on recital programs. 
Volume II (Second Assembled Edition) 
advanced than Volume I and could follow it logically in a 
course of study; it is a volume that could well be in the 
library of every young violinist. The collection contains several 
original compositions of Kreisler, including three in the style 
of the early masters, as well as solos of the romantic and 
national schools, excellently arranged by Kreisler; there is one 
piece for unaccompanied violin. This collection has many things 
to recommend it as both study and recital material: the variety 
of styles, the variety of musical and rhythmic problems, and 
the technical problems involved, all of which make the book 
an excellent source of study material; in addition, the interest 
and musical value contained in the compositions make them 
good for recital purposes. The piano parts are exceptionally 
good throughout and add a great deal to the value of the 
pieces. I should suggest that every serious young violinist 
learn all of these pieces as an introduction to the styles of the 
various periods and at the same time as a means of advancing 
his general technical and musical ability through a most en- 
joyable course of study. —John H. Stehn 


is somewhat more 


Concerto, Op. 106, by Edvard Moritz. Cello and piano (or- 
chestra). [New York: Maxwell Weaner Publications, David 
Gornston, Selling Agent. $3.50.] A well-knit, serious, and im- 
portant addition to cello literature. In addition to extensive 
technical passages, there are many opportunities for fine canti- 
lena playing. The composer has dedicated this concerto to 
Gregor Piatigorsky, who has added it to his repertoire. 

—David Mattern 


Carl Plesch Scale System, adapted for the viola by Charlotte 
Karman. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 2.50. Also pub. for 
the violin, $2.50.] A standard work for violin, adroitly adapted 
for viola. A valuable addition to the limited literature for this 
instrument. As in the case of the violin edition, the work is 
intended for somewhat advanced study, although in every key 
there are some exercises in scales and arpeggios which should 
be immediately within reach of the young player. 

—T. Frank Coulter 


The Modern Technique of Violin Bowing, by Harold Berkley. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] A valuable and timely 
text that not only covers one of the school orchestra leader’s 
most acute problems but is of definite value to the violin stu- 
Practically all the bowing problems of the average 
violinist are discussed in an intelligent manner, and every 
point is illustrated with numerous wisely chosen examples. 
The work is a valuable acquisition for the library of every 
violin student, teacher, and orchestral conductor. a wa Ge 


WOODWINDS 


Song-Dance of the Shepherd Lehl, from the opera “The Snow 
Maiden,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, arr. for clarinet and piano by 
Simeon Bellison. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 65c.] The 
original of this arrangement is known as Lehl’s Third Song, 
and is in Act III, immediately following the famous Dance of 
the Tumblers. The pastoral themes are beautifully simple and 
unaffected. The 19-measure unaccompanied introduction by 
the clarinet is effective. The arrangement is written in A 
minor for the clarinet, does not use a single accidental in the 
solo part, and employs a range of only two octaves from B 
(below middle C). It should appeal to players of modest abil- 
ity, since, while simple, it “sounds like something.” Grade II. 

—George P. Spangler 


dent. 
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26 Studies for Flute, Op. 107, by Furstenau, Books I and II, 
rev. by Louis A. Hahn. [Cincinnati: Fillmore Music House. 
$1.25 ea. vol.] A welcome addition to flute literature is this 
group of twenty-six technical studies which are now available 
in an American edition supplemented by the worth-while addi- 
tions of Mr. Hahn. Originally the studies were compiled in two 
volumes, one confined to the sharp keys, the other to the flats. 
Now the sharps and flats alternate throughout the two vol- 
umes, covering all major and minor keys. Each étude is 
preceded by a scale pattern and a style exercise of cadenza 
proportions. There is opportunity in these studies for good 
technical development, but the player needs to have previously 
acquired a fair technique to cope with them. —George Waln 


Lentz Method for Bassoon, Book Two, by Don Lentz. [New 
York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] Written to follow 
a beginning method. Exercises in major and minor are pro- 
gressively arranged, include the more difficult keys, and cover 
a variety of rhythmical problems and the important tenor clef. 
Embellishments are especially well presented. A fine group of 
excerpts from the classics is included for developing musicianly 
playing. Progress is gradual and systematic. Upon comple- 


tion of this book the student should be well equipped. A fine, 
complete, intermediate method. —V.A.H. 
BRASSES 


War March of the Priests, from “Athalia,”” by Felix Men- 
delssohn. Arr. for four Bb cornets (or trumpets) by Leonard 
B. Smith. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete with full 
score, $1.25; full score only, 50c; parts, 20c ea:] An abbreviated 
version of the famous march, containing a lot of good trumpet- 
Some effort has been made to distribute the interest among 


ing. 
all players, rather than confining it to the first. Should be 
interesting to high-school players. —F. F. 


La Violette Quartet Album, Vol. II, by Wesley La Violette. 
Four trombones, or three trombones and tuba or baritone. [New 
York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 60c.] Here is real training 
material for serious young trombonists. Written in modern 
contrapuntal style, all voices are melodic and rhythmically in- 
dependent. It has long been the writer’s feeling that players 
who are schooled young in this type of music make the best 
band and orchestra members in later years. As in all contra- 
puntal music, every player must really play his part. Grade IV. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 
PIANO 


The Child Mozart (Childhood Days of Famous Composers 
Series), by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton. ([Phila- 
delphia: Theodore Presser Co. 35c.] In addition to six little 
pieces by Mozart, this book includes interesting illustrative and 
descriptive material. A special feature of the book is the 
inclusion of suggestions for presenting the material in the 
form of a musical play with specific helps for constructing a 
miniature stage. —Raymond Burrows 


Collection espagnole: From Albeniz to Villa-Lobos, ed. by 
Felix Guenther. Piano solo. [New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. $1.00.] At a time when there is a natural 
in Latin-American culture, we welcome this volume, 


interest 
which includes not only numbers from Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Guatemala, and Argentina, but also masterpieces from the 


Spanish hands of Albeniz, Chavarri, Falla, Granados, Longas, 
and Turina. The pieces. selected are colorful and effective. 
They should prove popular in both studio and drawingroom. 
Many of the numbers included are already well known in this 


country. The range of difficulty is from fourth to sixth grade. 
—R. B. 


Six Short Tales for Young Pianists, by Bernard Wagenaar. 
{New York: Chappell & Co., Inc. 50c.] These little pieces by 
a talented contemporary composer present an excellent intro- 
duction to the modern idiom for students in their second year 
of piano study. The program suggested by each title gives 
some definite interpretive goal for the young performer. Need- 
less to say, the music is in good taste, and has definite artistic 
value. —R. B. 

RECORDER 


The Reutz Recorder Book (A Complete Introduction to Play- 
ing the Recorder), by Manfred Reutz; English texts by Willis 
Wager. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.25.] A fine ele- 
mentary approach to the recorder, including 125 solos and 
duets. Progress is developed through the use of increasingly 
difficult tunes. Most of the tunes are from the folk songs and 
other music of various countries. The inclusion of the words 
to many of the songs makes this particular method valuable 
to the person who likes the singing approach to the teaching 
of instruments. The presentation of technical problems is 
given in a consistent fashion, but always is kept incidental to 
the melodic content. The illustrations are especially well done 
and are well placed in relation to the study material. Interest- 
ing and easy duets appear early in the’ text. Eugene Weigel 





OPERETTA 
In Robot Land (Operetta in Two Acts for Men’s Voices), by 
L. E. Yeamans. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. Vocal 


score, 75c. Performance rights granted upon purchase of 15 


copies. ] This operetta should meet the demands of many 
groups who are casting about for a jolly, rapidly moving 
evening’s entertainment to be given by an exclusively male 


chorus. Popular in type, the music is attractive and tuneful, 
and the plot is filled with amusing situations. Performing 
time: 1 hour, 30 minutes. —C. E. S. 
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NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


The New Song Book for Treble Voices 


‘ON WINGS OF SONG 


compiled and arranged by Wm. Stickles 


a es a 


\ 


68 songs arranged for school singing—Including a variety of outstanding American songs 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER e CAROLINA MOON e THE MARINES’ HYMN e 
HYMN TO THE UNITED NATIONS « KENTUCKY BABE e SHOUT! I AM AN AMERICAN e THE 
NAVY HYMN eAMERICAN PATROL eANNIVERSARY WALTZeSKYLARK eSHEPHERD SERENADE 

Price 25¢ 


A Marine-inspired Cantata for Baritone and Mixed Chorus 


Mm of he Wo be wl | 


by Wm. Stickles and Lester O'Keefe 


A colortul dr 

that make 

for junior or s or high scl | choruses wid 

Staging opportunities sug sted Arthur | 
ard. Examination copies available. Price 50c 


New Choral Collections 


MUSIC FOR MODERNS 


S.S. A. in two volumes S. A. T. B. 


CAROLINA MOON ¢« MARINES’ HYMN « SKYLARK « AMERICAN PATROL + SKYLARK ¢« ANNIVERSARY 
SHOUT! I AM AN AMERICAN ¢ SWEETHEARTS WALTZ * KENTUCKY BABE * MARINES’ HYMN * 











ON PARADE * SHEPHERD SERENADE «+ SWEET 
HAWAIIAN MOONLIGHT * WHEN YOUR HAIR 
HAS TURNED TO SILVER 


SHOUT! I AM AN AMERICAN »* LET’S BRING NEW 
GLORY TO OLD GLORY + THERE WILL NEVER 
BE ANOTHER YOU 


MODERN CHORAL SETTINGS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT ¢ PRICE S0c EACH BOOK 














L 


*x*NEW PATRIOTIC CHORUSES 


CARLSON'S RAIDERS 
THE MARINES’ HYMN 
SHOUT! I AM AN AMERICAN 
FIGHTING SONS OF THE NAVY BLUE 
LET’S BRING NEW GLORY TO OLD GLORY 
vx Published In‘ All Choral Arrangements... 15c each 














The Song Book for Every American 


UNITED WE SING 


arranged for mixed voices by D. M. Burton 


49 songs in all—A partial list of contents include 
CRASH ON! ARTILLERY e THE FLAG WITHOUT A STAIN e AMERICAN PATROL e 
CLEMENTINE e SKYLARK e GARRYOWEN e PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE e WHEN 
JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME e KENTUCKY BABE e I'M A NAVY MAN e 
MARCH ON! UNITED NATIONS e THE MAPLE LEAF FOREVER e AND THE 


BAND PLAYED ON e THE OLD GREY MARE. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC.*1619 BROADWAY~ NEW YORK 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 


Price 15¢ 
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CHORUS 
Choral Rhapsody (“Pioneers”). Poetry by Walt Whitman, 
adapted and set to music by George Frederick McKay. For 
mixed voices with orchestral accompaniment. [Boston: C. C. 


Orchestral accompaniment (optional): 3 
4 horns, tympani. Rental, $4.00 one 
month.] The musical setting and the voicing of this Walt 
Whitman poem combine to provide an excellent medium of 
expression for the choral group wishing to do a fine work on 
Americana. Not too difficult vocally. Highly recom- 
Grand audience appeal. —Harold Tallman 


Birchard & Co. T5e. 


trumpets, 3 trombones, 


early 
mended. 


A Romantic Patriotic Narrative; poem 
by Mary Carolyn Davies; music by Domenico Savino. For bari- 
tone solo and mixed chorus, with piano accompaniment. [New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation, 1942. 75c.] This composi- 
tion apparently was written in support of the “good-neighbor” 
policy. The insertion of Latin-American folk songs serves not 
only to depict the feeling and character of the Americas to the 
south of us, but also, intertwined as they are throughout with 
recognizable snatches of United States and Canadian folk songs, 
to express the unity of North and South America in their 
present common purpose. —Bertha W. Bailey 


The Two Americas: 


The Golden Age of the Madrigal (Twelve Italian Madrigals 
for Five-part Chorus of Mixed Voices), selected, edited, and 
annotated by Alfred Einstein, with original Italian texts and 
English versions by Gustave Reese. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc. $1.25.] This book contains twelve very beautiful Italian 
madrigals for five These have not hitherto been pre- 
sented in a cappella form. They are truly beautiful, and in the 
hands of experienced singers they will make the “historical” 
madrigal come to life. Hazel B. Nohavec 


voices. 





The Gregorian Kyriale (Requiem Mass included), with organ 
accomp’t. by Rev. Carlo Rossini. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
Middle voice-range. $2.50.] A very fine volume of Gregorian 
chants in modern notation with instrumental accompaniment. 
A valuable book for musicians desiring to acquaint themselves 
with Gregorian literature. —George Howerton 


J. Pischer & Bro., New York 


Choruses in Octavo Form: The Arkansas Traveler (American 


folk song), arr. by Gena Branscombe. SSAA, accomp’d. 1lé6c. 
A setting for women’s voices of the familiar tune; on the 
intricate side. —G. H. 


‘Twas on One Sunday Morning (American folk song), adapted 
by John W. Work. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. An old folk song in 
a moderately difficult setting. —G. H. 


Harold Plammer, Inc., New York 

Choral Series, Secular: (1) Waltz of the Flowers, by Tschai- 
kowsky, arr. by Wallingford Riegger; words by Rhoda Newton. 
SAB (S divided), accomp’d. 16c. An excellent arrangement of 
a beautiful melody. All parts are equally interesting and 
worthy of study. I don’t think boys will object to singing this 
flower song. Needs a good high baritone. (2) The Winds of 
March, by Pearl Adams, arr. by Wallingford Riegger; words 
by Birdsall Otis Edey. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Moderately easy 
spring festival song. Girls will like the dramatic treatment of 
the text. (3) Glory to God in the Highest! (The Angel’s Song), 
by Pergolesi, arr. by Wallingford Riegger; accomp’t by Vin- 
cent Novello (1781-1861); text: St. Luke, 2:14. SSA with op- 
tional solos: organ or piano accomp’t. 16c. A beautiful song 
that girls will want to study persistently enough to do beau- 
tifully. Moderately difficult. A real song for girls who take 
their singing seriously. Use it next Christmas! (4) O Sing 
unto the Lord, by Johann Leo Hassler (1564-1612), arr. by 
Wallingford Riegger; text freely adapted from the Bible. SSA, 
a cappella. 15c. It is well for girls to have an opportunity 
to sing such fine music—they deserve the best! The Hassler 
melodies are beautiful. Present more of this type of musical 
literature to enrich the knowledge of your choral groups. a 2 





Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 

Galaxy Octavo: (1) The Shepherd Girl, by Pietro Yon; words 
by Jessie Gresham. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. As dainty and de- 
lightful as a china shepherd girl. A gay and charming song, 
and fun to sing. (2) Thine Is My Heart, by Schubert, 


easy 

arr. by Harvey Enders: words by Wilhelm Miiller, English 
version by arranger. TTBB, accomp’d. 10c. All boys like to 
sing the Schubert songs. This is an easy one, with three 


First tenor to A. —Ruth Jenkin 

Galaxy Choruses for Women's Voices: (1) Goosie, Goosie 
Gander (A Mother Goose Setting in the Style of Mozart), by 
Katherine K. Davis. SATB, accomp’d. l6c. A novelty song 
written in the sometimes florid, sometimes simple style of 
Mozart. (2) Tender Vigil, by Philip James. SSAA, accomp’d. 
l5c. This is a very tuneful number with colorful harmony. 
The accompaniment is brilliant but not difficult. (3) To Morn- 
ing, by Laurence Powell; poem by William Blake. SSAA, a 
cappella. 15c. An unaccompanied number for four-part women’s 
voices. This should not be considered undesirable by conduc- 
tors of average groups for that reason. It is an excellent 
number and the range of the two outer voices is less than two 
—Ruth B. Hill 


stanzas and refrain. 


octaves 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York 
Church Music Review Series: (1) Easter Dawn, by W. S. 
Goldsworthy; words by Canon Pascal Harrower. SATB; organ 


accomp’t. 15c. An interesting interpretive setting of a beau- 
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tiful poem. The music is difficult in spots because of dis. 
sonances, but there are some very beautiful passages. Calls for 
good singing and would interest choir directors who like the 
unusual. (2) Glory Be to God, by Rachmaninoff (melody of 
the Znamen tradition), arr. by Gretchaninoff. TTBB, a cap- 
pella. 12c. A “gorgeous” concert piece for a first-rate male 
chorus. Wide range of voices and division into as many as 
eleven parts indicated. Music in two splendidly contrasteq 
sections. (3) I Heard Two Soldiers Talking, by George w, 
Kemmer; words by Theodosia Garrison. SATB with alto solo 
and descant; organ accomp’t. 15c. A plaintive, appealing mel- 
ody is used for the three stanzas, with variation in manner of 
presentation. Easy but effective. (4) Three Easter Carols 
Set 2. (a. I Look to the East! Old German melody, harm. by 
J. S. Bach, ed. by Alfred Whitehead; text by Staines Franklin. 
b. Jesus Christ Is Risen Today. Melody by J. H. Ahle, harm. 
by J. S. Bach, ed. by Alfred Whitehead; words, anon. 18th 
century, and Staines Franklin. c. Finished Is the Battle Now 
by Alfred Whitehead; words transl. from the Latin by J. M. 
Neale.) Fine and useful music with enough variety to make 
the three carols usable as a group on a program. The second 
is difficult; the other two moderately easy. 

—Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 

Choral Octavos: Oh! Susanna, by Stephen Foster, arr. by 
Ralph E. Marryott. SATB, a cappella. 12c. Mr. Marryott has 
given us another attractive version of this oft-heard song by 
Foster. Raymond Burrows 





Harms, Inc., New York 


Sigmund Romberg Series: (1) One Alone, from “The Desert 
Song.” Words by Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein. II; 
music by Sigmund Romberg, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, 
SATB, accomp. 16c. Easy arrangements for both women’s 
and mixed chorus. Treatments in both are standard. Should 
give no difficulty to the average school choruses. (2) One 
Kiss, from “The New Moon.” Words by Oscar Hammerstein, 
II; music by Sigmund Romberg, arr. by Douglas MacLean. 
SSA, with soprano solo, accomp. 18c. Solo soprano in verse 
and first chorus, with humming accomp. in chorus. Easy for 
almost any girls’ chorus. Appealing melody. (3) Stout- 
hearted Men, from “The New Moon.” Words by Oscar Ham- 
merstein, II; music by Sigmund Romberg, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean. SATB, accomp. 16c. A good, straightforward 
treatment of the well-known marching song. Has consider- 
able verve, vigorous appeal, and somewhat heroic quality. Not 
difficult. —Chester R. Duncan 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

Standard Choral Repertoire Series: Legend (Lovely the Gar- 
den), by Tschaikowsky, arr. by Chas. Grayson; English text 
by Frederic Mercer. SATB, a cappella. 10c. This attractive 
number is one of those slow-moving arrangements in simple 
harmony which are so valuable for helping the sections of a 
youthful chorus to hear each other’s parts. The reading is 
simple and there is excellent opportunity for a tremendous 
dynamic range from very soft to very loud. —R. B. 


Selected Octavo Series: (1) Hoodah Day, by Stephen Foster, 
arr. by A. R. Lamont; text from “Camptown Races.” SSA, 
accomp’d. 12c. The girls’ glee club with a light touch and effec- 
tive accompaniment can make this setting of the Foster gem 
delightful. (2) Song of an Old Fisherman, by Normand Lock- 
wood. SA, a cappella. 10c. Using the syllable “la” throughout, 
Mr. Lockwood has contrived a charming version for public per- 
formance from three old Capri songs. The pulse fluctuates 
from a three-beat to a two-beat measure, with an occasional 
four-beat measure thrown in. —R. B. 


Pat-a-Pan (Burgundian carol). Music 
and words arr. by Beatrice and Max Krone. SATB, with op- 
tional piano, flute (or recorder), and small drum. 15c. This 
number is well edited and is especially adaptable by small 
ensembles. The piano, flute (or recorder), and small drum ac- 
companiment would add to the interest and variety of a pro- 
gram. The second verse is arranged for girls’ voices. A good 


program number with strong rhythmic appeal. Medium. 
—J. Russell Paxton 


Music for Fun Series: 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 

Collection of Part Songs and Choruses: (1) Let Us Cheer 
the Weary Traveler (Negro spiritual), harm. and arr. by 
George W. Kemmer. SATB, with organ accomp’t. l5c. The 
simplicity of harmonization and repetition of these carry out 
the idea of the spiritual. The soprano is low in sp.wis. Descant 
and solo are effective. (2) Lord I Wan’ To Be More Lovin’ 
(Negro spiritual), arr. by George W. Kemmer. SATB, a cap- 
pella. 15c. Appealing melody. Lowest bass notes would be 
more singable an octave higher. —F. Edna Davis 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Witmark Choral Library, Three-part SSA: The Message of 
the Violet, by Gustav Luders, arr. by Douglas MacLean; words 
by Frank Pixley. Accomp’d. 15c. A simple and tuneful number 


suitable for beginning girls’ glee club. —H. B. N. 
Witmark Choral Library, Three-part SAB: I Can't Do the 
Sum, by Victor Herbert, arr. by Douglas MacLean; lyric by 


15¢e. 
enjoy it 


Typical Herbert music. A 
because of the ac- 
—H. B. N. 


Accomp’d. 
Boys will 


Glen MacDonough. 
good encore number. 
cent and tempo. 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





INCE THE PURPOSE of this department is 

to give tangible recognition to music 
education’s contributions to the war ef- 
fort and, through so doing, to stimulate 
further contributions, it would seem that 
from time to time it might be helpful to 
preface these columns with excerpts from 
the general commentary of Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy on the C.B.S. “Music on a Holi- 
day—Music for Victory” programs, dur- 
ing the latter part of which are regularly 
broadcast reports similar to those printed 
here. In addition to being commentator 
on “Music for Victory,” Mr. McConathy 
is chairman of the Columbia School of 
the Air Advisory Committee of M.E.N.C. 
and a member of the Council of Past 
Presidents of M.E.N.C. 


¢¢]N [THE] BROADCASTS you have re- 

ceived reports of school music activi- 
ties from all parts of the country. The 
list is truly impressive. It may be sum- 
marized under five headings : 

“(1) High-school bands, orchestras, and 
choruses have faithfully appeared at rail- 
way stations to give a rousing and in- 
spiring send-off to local recruits as they 
have left for induction centers. 

“(2) High-school music organizations 
have done notable work in collecting 
scrap for war purposes. 

“(3) High-school music organizations 
have participated in drives for selling war 
stamps and bonds with remarkable effec- 
tiveness. , 

“(4) High-school music organizations 
and high-school teachers and student di- 
rectors have led the music in all kinds 
of community gatherings, stimulating 
unity, codperation, enthusiasm, and pa- 
triotism. 

“(5) High-school students in many lo- 
calities are prepared to start singing com- 
munity songs wherever the need arises, 
as in patriotic gatherings, black-outs, 
panics, and other emergencies. 

“These are only a few of the ways in 
which high-school music is contributing 
to the war effort. But this list is enough 
to show that there is need for the music 
which our high-school boys and girls are 
prepared to give to their communities, 
and to convince anyone that music must 
be continued and expanded under the 
High-School Victory Corps program.” 


— WEEK we discussed the place of 
music in the program of the High- 
School Victory Corps. The objectives of 
the Corps were outlined as twofold: (1) 
training for war service after leaving 
school, and (2) active participation in 
community war service while still in 
school. 

“Everybody knows that music is con- 
tributing vitally to the morale and fight- 
ing spirit of our armed forces, both in 
camp and in battle. Our wartime leaders 
are making ever-increasing provision for 
music for our soldiers and sailors. Song 
leaders and band leaders are being trained 
to keep the spirit of music high in the 
hearts of our boys. Every squad is to 
have its own song leaders, ready at all 
times to start a song. Word is coming 
from all parts of the globe, from North 
Africa to the Solomon Islands, telling of 
the power of music to strengthen tired 
muscles on the march and to lift jaded 
spirits in camp. 
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“This spirit of music must be kept 
alive, and the young men in our High- 
School Victory Corps, when they take 
their places in the ranks of our armed 
forces, must be well-prepared to use mu- 
sic to the fullest in the wartime days 
ahead of them. Every use for music which 
our armed forces finds essential is equally 
essential to our youth who are fitting 
themselves to take their places on the 
battlefront. Men are needed who can 
play and sing, who can start a song, who 
can carry a tune as well as a gun. Our 
high schools must equip our youth in 
this essential spiritual part of war prep- 
aration, as well as in the material and 
technical phases of training. 

Moreover, this training is equally im- 
portant for those who are to work on the 
assembly line as for those on the firing 
line. It is as essential for the white- 
collar man as for the overalls man, for 
the WAAC as for the Blue Jacket.” 
¢ E HAVE HAD SO MUCH to say about 

the High-School Victory Corps 
that I wonder if you listeners in the ele- 
mentary schools are beginning to think 
our Music for Victory program is di- 
rected exclusively to the high schools. 
Let me assure you that such is not the 
case, for we are every bit as much inter- 
ested in the grade schools as in the high 
schools. Also let me assure you that we 
know that the elementary-school pupils 
are doing their share of war work, too. 
In helping the sale of war stamps, in 
gathering scrap, in memorizing patriotic 
songs and teaching them to their parents, 
none are more enthusiastic and active than 
the grade-school boys and girls. 

“But there is another side to this war 
situation which must not be lost to sight 
in our eagerness to do our share in the 
war effort. 

“We must remember that democratic 
America today is the world’s arsenal of 
spiritual values, the only remaining re- 
pository of the culture of the world. Our 
next generation is the only hope of pre- 
serving the world’s cultural heritage. Our 
children must not be maimed by decreas- 
ing their cultural development. 

“Music is essentially a natural, joyous 
experience to which children respond 
spontaneously. Surrounded as they are 
today by all the abnormal conditions of 
wartime, we cannot afford to disregard 
this unique means for preserving the nor- 
mal childhood of the younger generation. 
Whatever material sacrifices may be en- 
tailed, our children must not be denied 
the precious boon of music.” 


And now, on with the reports— 


TEXAS. Sponsored by the state de- 
partment of education and the Texas 
Music Educators Association, the schools 
of Texas, under a special proclamation 
of Governor Stevenson, are holding 
monthly Victory Concerts. The concerts 
are under the general direction of Nell 
Parmley, state director of music. Started 
last October, they will continue through 
May of this year. Upon each of the 
specified monthly dates, a Victory Concert 
is given in every school in the state by 
the music department of each school. In 
schools having both instrumental and vo- 
cal departments, both departments are 
expected to join in the programs. In in- 








stances where schools do not have music 
departments, a program of some suitable 
type is presented. Admission to all pro- 
grams is the purchase of war bonds or 
stamps. Representatives of local post of- 
fices or banks take complete charge of 
the selling of the war bonds and stamps 
at the door. The Texas State Network 
broadcasts from one of the concerts each 
month. Programs have been broadcast 
thus far from: North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington, October 15, under the 
direction of Col. Earl D. Irons; Temple, 
November 19, directed by Ruth Lasley, 
music director; Dallas, December 17, di- 
rected by Marion Flagg, director of music 
education; San Antonio, January 21, di- 
rected by Jerome Zoeller, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School; Fort Worth, February 
18, directed by Alma Ray, music super- 
visor. Future broadcasts will emanate 
from: Abilene, March 18, directed by 
R. T. Bynum, instrumental music direct- 
or; Waco, April 15, directed by Lyle 
Skinner, instrumental music director; 
Austin, May 13, directed by J. Campbell 
Wray, vocal music director. The 15-min- 
ute broadcast takes place either before or 
after the local concert. 

It is emphasized that the war bonds or 
stamps must be bought at the door for 
admission to the concerts. In addition to 
the members of the audience, the mem- 
bers of each participating organization 
are required to purchase a war bond or 
stamp. The denomination in every case 
is determined by the purchaser. There is 
no tax on this type of concert. 

All possible agencies have been en- 
listed in publicizing the concerts, and 
local newspapers, through the Associated 
Press, have given the events unusual cov- 
erage. 

Statistics through January indicate that 
205 schools have given 375 concerts, with 
35,754 students participating and 145,026 
people attending ; the grand total of war- 
bond and stamp sales is $1,434,004.15. 
Texas on the alert! 


MAMARONECK, N. Y._ Through 
the efforts of Superintendent of Schools 
T. James Ahern and Director of Music 
F. Colwell Conklin, the music education 
program has become truly functional. 
Most of the work done by the schools in 
the war effort is carried on as a part of 
the activities of the High-School Victory 
Corps, which was formally presented to 
parents and community with the cooper- 
ation of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the music, drama, and art depart- 
ments. In addition to appearing faith- 
fully at “bon voyage” ceremonies for 
local recruits leaving for induction cent- 
ers, the Mamaroneck High-School Band 
joins other school music organizations in 
participating in numerous wartime func- 
tions, a few of which are here briefly 
mentioned. 

Last November, under the auspices of 
the Mamaroneck War Bond and Savings 
Committee, a War Bond Concert was 
held, with music furnished by the com- 
bined bands of the senior and junior high 
schools, under the direction of Mr. Conk- 
lin, and the choir of the Mamaroneck 
Avenue School. Admission to the con- 
cert was by the purchase of a war bond 
or stamp, with the result that almost 
$1,300 in bonds and stamps were sold. At 
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The music of the regular Army bands is supplemented on a vast scale by that produced 
by swing bands, string quartets, singing groups, and the like. Very popular is the 
“pocket-instrument band,” because of the simplicity and practicability of the pocket-size 
music makers. In the photograph above is the pocket-instrument band organized at Camp 
Haan, California, by Music Advisor Captain King G. Stacy who stands at the right-front. 
Captain Stacy, chairman of Region Three, N.S.B.O.V.A., is assistant special service 





officer, as well as athletic and recreational officer for Camp Haan. 


a patriotic rally on Pearl Harbor Day, 
1942, music was furnished by the Mama- 
roneck High-School Band and the Central 
School Choir, which were joined by the 
community in the singing of such songs 
as The Army Air Corps, The Marines’ 
Hymn, Anchors Aweigh, America, etc. 
On December 13 a brass ensemble from 
the high-school band and_ senior-high- 
school a cappella choir assisted at the 
unveiling and dedication of Larchmont’s 
honor roll of men and women in the 
armed services. In all, about 300 people 
took part in this community gathering. 
On December 16 the high-school band 
gave a program for the P.-T. A. and the 
next day repeated it for the entire school. 

Christmas would not be Christmas with- 
out carols, even in wartime, and one form 
of war service which the Mamaroneck 
schools offered in the yuletide season just 
past was the singing of a 45-minute carol 
service on December 18 in New York’s 
Grand Central Station, as thousands of 
people ran to and from trains during the 
evening rush hour—not, however, with- 
out pausing a moment or two to listen 
and be cheered by the singing. For fif- 
teen years the school musicians have led 
a Christmas Eve community carol service. 
This year the carols received priority over 
everything else for several hundred peo- 
ple who gathered at the Larchmont 
Honor Roll to carol with the high-school 
choir, singers from the grade schools, 
and a brass ensemble. There was no 
Christmas tree and there were no Christ- 
mas lights, because of the dim-out, but 
the singing went on with perhaps even 
greater spirit and meaning than in hap- 
pier years. 

On December 27 a brass ensemble and 
the a cappella choir again assisted in the 
dedication of an honor roll, this time for 
the Village of Mamaroneck. On Febru- 
ary 5 the high-school orchestra and a 
group from the high-school glee club par- 
ticipated in a Civilian Defense meeting in 
Larchmont, and on the 19th a War Bond 
Concert was held at the Murray Avenue 
School in Larchmont. 


HORNELL, N. Y. At every football 
game last fall, the Hornell High-School 
Band played for community singing by 
the spectators. The crowds averaged 
2,500 people and were very enthusiastic 
about the sings, according to Dean L. 
Harrington, president of the New York 
State School Music Association. The 
line-up leaflets distributed at the games 
carried the words of the songs to be sung. 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 


TRENTON, N. J. Joseph R. Hewitt, 
executive vice-president of the Essex 
Rubber Company, is one of the many who 
believe that music is the universal lan- 
guage; he is also one of the comparative 
few who put such beliefs into service. 
His plant is turning out gas masks, rub- 
ber soles and heels, and other items for 
the armed forces on full-time war-pro- 
duction contracts, but on December 23, 
for two hours, the hum and clatter of the 
factory were stilled in favor of Christmas 
carols, as workers sang—on full pay— 
with a male chorus from the Trenton 
State Teachers College Choir. The work- 
ers—naturalized citizens, first-generation 
Americans, and others of longer back- 
ground on this soil—reflected their reac- 
tions in expressions characteristically 
Italian, Russian, Hungarian, Negro, Po- 
lish, Greek, and Irish. After the singing, 
the entire plant personnel joined with 
the chorus and Mabel E. Bray, director 
of the music department at the college, 
in refreshments. No one questioned that 
the time out from work in the plant was 
more than made up for by the lift in 
workers’ morale. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. Seat of sev- 
eral small shipyards and tank-body works, 
a large advanced flying field, a huge 
Army warehouse and important motor 
depot, Stockton figures largely in the 
nation’s war effort. Its regular residents 
are naturally concerned with what they 
can do for all of the strangers in their 
midst, and music educators are active in 
projects designed to bring people to- 
gether and provide inspiriting recreation. 

Last year Virginia L. Short, high- 
school supervisor of orchestra and the- 
ory in the Stockton Unified School Dis- 
trict, inaugurated a weekly program of 
recorded music at Stockton Field which 
met with such success that it is being 
continued this year at the request of the 
director of recreation at the Field. Call- 
ing the program “Music You Want,” 
Miss Short urges every man who at- 
tends to make a request, which she tries 
to fill from her own extensive library of 
recordings, from that of the schools, or 
from her friends’ collections; a_ local 
music firm has offered to loan whatever 
it has on hand that cannot be procured 
from these sources. Through the U.S.O., 
Miss Short also arranged last year to 
entertain in her home each week several 
men from the Air Corps who were anx- 
ious to hear good music. One group 
came regularly from January to June, 


when they were transferred. From this 
beginning, other record-listening groups 
were established in the town. 

This year Frank Thornton Smith, 
head of the high-school music department, 
originated a plan to increase church at- 
tendance at the post chapels and at the 
same time give the men a chance to sing 
in a mixed group and benefit from the 
sociability resulting therefrom. Under 
this plan Mr. Smith and Mr. Bodley, who 
leads the a cappella choir at the College 
of the Pacific, have each organized a 
choir which meets once a week under the 
auspices of the Adult School. The 
young women singers have been re- 
cruited from high school and college, the 
men from the flying field and motor 
depot, and the choirs sing at the field and 
depot chapels every Sunday. The com- 
mandants of the two Army groups are 
enthusiastic about the plan, which, as far 
as they know, has not been- tried else- 
where. It should be feasible in any mili- 
tary-civilian community, however. 


LOUISIANA. Word has come from 
Lloyd Funchess, Louisiana state super- 
visor of music, of a highly successful ef- 
fort to add zest to the music program of 
the High-School Victory Corps. Last 
October, John E. Coxe, state superin- 
tendent of education, announced a contest 
for an official High-School Victory Corps 
march song. He stated that the possible 
effect which a suitable march song could 
have on the enthusiasm and support given 
the Victory Corps fully justified this con- 
sideration and attention. 

The winner of the contest, Frank Lee, 
a student in Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport, was introduced by Superin- 
tendent Coxe at the general session of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association on 
November 23, 1942, when the song was 
played by the Fair Park High-School 
Band and sung by choirs of Fair Park 
and Byrd High Schools. 

In December, a circular was issued by 
Walter E. Purdy, assistant state super- 
visor of music, telling the story of The 
Star-Spangled Banner and_ suggesting 
that the new High-School Victory Corps 
march should receive state-wide study 
along with our National Anthem. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. The Univer- 
sity of Kansas Symphony Orchestra, 
Karl Kuersteiner, conductor, played a 
Victory Concert on December 3 with the 
assistance of a Navy chorus of 340 
voices, instrumental soloists from the 
Navy, and the Tau Sigma Ballet, Jean 
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Bliss, director. Corporal Dick Rice con- 
ducted the National Anthem at the open- 
ing. The program included Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5. The U. S. Navy 
Chorus was directed by E. Thayer Gas- 
ton. Fifth Symphony designs done by 
students in the School of Fine Arts De- 
partment of Design were displayed in the 
lobby of the auditorium. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. _ Instead of 
publishing a weekly school paper this 
year, the Journalism Department of 
Beaver High School is sponsoring a 
campaign for the sale of war stamps 
and bonds in the school, reports Eliza- 
beth Shelton. The high-school a cap- 
pella choir furnished the music for the 
program at which the drive was launched, 
and each member pledged himself to 
purchase a dollar’s worth of stamps with- 
in a month. In addition to the choir 
members, 550 out of a student body of 
765 made the same pledge. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. As a direct re- 
sult of the course for music volunteers 
introduced in the 1942 Juilliard Summer 
School, class members have organized 
music units in the Bronx, Queens, and 
Bridgeport, Conn., to serve as centers of 
musical activity in the building of morale 
in the community. The course was ac- 
cepted and authorized by the Greater 
Manhattan Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office as an official undertaking. From 
125 applicants, 80 were selected as quali- 
fied in musical ability, personality, and 
general fitness for the work; of these, 72 
fulfilled requirements and received certi- 
cates. At last report, 69 of the 72 were 
actively engaged in volunteer music work. 


INDIANA, PA. The Music Education 
Department of State Teachers College 
has prepared a Radio Study Guide fea- 
turing music of the United Nations for 
presentation in a _ ten-week series of 
broadcasts over station WHJB, Greens- 
burg. Title of the study is “What We 
Are Fighting For.” 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. A _ ten-week 
Song Leader’s Course is being given in 
the high schools. Director of Public- 
School Music Alfred Spouse reports that 
45 diplomas have been issued to date to 
students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course. 


The recent “Parade of Bands” contest at Fort Lewis, Washington, exemplified one phase of 


ELKHART, IND. The War-Service 
School Musician plan now in force in 
the Elkhart public schools has been en- 
dorsed for adoption by other school sys- 
tems by the Board of Control of Region 
Three, National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations. Prepared by the 
Elkhart Public-Schools Music Committee 
and approved by Superintendent of 
Schools Harold H. Church, the plan has 
as its purpose “to reward members of the 
high-school band, orchestra, and vocal 
organizations for participating in 
war activities.” Musical participation in 
the following activities counts toward 
points: departures of selectees, bond or 
stamp sales, entertainment at war plants 
or camps, flag-raising ceremonies, mili- 
tary funerals, community memorial sery- 
ices, air-raid wardens’ meetings, meetings 
of auxiliary firemen or policemen, any 
other recognized war-effort activity. Lo- 
cal procedure is as follows: (1) five 
points are given to each student for par- 
ticipation in any of the approved activi- 
ties; (2) when 50 points have been 
earned, a student is eligible for the War- 
Service School Musician emblem; (3) 
for each additional 50 points earned, a 
student is eligible for one additional serv- 
ice stripe; (4) the point system starts 
as of September 1942; (5) it is recom- 
mended that awards be given at a school 
assembly, public concert, or similar event. 
Regarding national procedure, it is rec- 
ommended that after 60 per cent of the 
students of any band, orchestra, or 
chorus in any school have earned awards, 
a special award be presented to the 
school. Chairman of the Elkhart Public- 
Schools Music Committee is David W. 
Hughes, who is also acting chairman of 
Region Three Board of Control. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. Jordan High 
School has an orchestra variety show and 
a band variety show that are very popu- 
lar with the service groups in and around 
Long Beach. Built around the major 
groups, the program features soloists, en- 
sembles, a swing trio, vocalists, a skit 
based on imitations of international fig- 
ures. The sailors at the Terminal Island 
Base have asked for a return engagement 
of the variety show, and the music groups 
have dates with the Ferrying Command 
at Long Beach and the Naval Reserve at 





coéperation between the Army music program and civilian music educators. In the photograph 


above are, left to right, Lt. F. B 


Watson, special service officer, 33rd Division, Fort Lewis; 


Louis Wersen, director of music, Tacoma; Capt. Richard W. Grant, music advisor. Fort Lewis; 


Frank Anardi, director of instrumental music, 


incoln High School, Tacoma; Walter Welke, direc- 


tor of instrumental music, University of Washington; Cpl. William J. Sharkey, special service 
officer, 33rd Division, Fort Lewis. Messrs. Wersen, Anardi, and Welke were the three judges at 
the “Parade of Bands.” 
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Los Alamitos. “It’s a lot of fun bringing 
enjoyment to the boys in service, and it 
has had a very wholesome effect on our 
boys and girls,” reports Carl Lindgren, 
president of California School Band and 
Orchestra Association, Southern District, 
who teaches at Jordan. 


OHIO. In the Minerva High School, 
where Christine West is vocal director, 
twelve girls of superior ability in music 
were selected to form a group known as 
Victory Singers. Organized for the pur- 
pose of aiding the community’s war ef- 
fort whenever and wherever possible, the 
Victory Singers adhere to a strict sched- 
ule of rehearsals and discipline. Rehears- 
als are held twice a week, are of class 
length, and count toward one-fourth of a 
credit. Two unexcused absences mean 
the dropping of the student from the 
group, and tardiness is fined at the rate 
of one cent a minute, the money going 
into a war-stamp fund. At performances 
each girl wears a white cotton formal 
with a red jacket, and a hair corsage of 
war stamps. 


Arthur Wise, supervisor of music in 
Lisbon, reports that his high-school band 
played for a Bond Rally sponsored by 
KDKA and broadcast on a _ coast-to- 
coast hookup. Nearly $70,000 in war 
bonds were sold. 


Wade B. Fair, president of the East 
District of Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation, gave a radio address on January 
18 over WHIZ, Zanesville, on the sub- 
ject of Music in Wartime. Sponsored by 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Zanesville, the talk stressed the 
need for community singing in the war 
effort. 


COLORADO. Following the annual 
convention and clinic of the Colorado In- 
strumental Directors Association (see 
page 57), held in Denver, December 4-5, 
Secretary Gus E. Jackson mailed out an- 
nouncements to the instrumental depart- 
ments of every school in Colorado, asking 
them to present a Victory Concert the 
fourth week in February. To quote from 
the bulletin: “You make no trip; you 
play no required music; you simply play a 
program of your own choosing for your 
own people in your own community. In 
fact, the only difference between this and 
the many other concerts you have given 
is the fact that on that same night or 
during that same week many other Colo- 
rado bands and orchestras will be playing 
concerts in their home towns for the same 
reason that you are. It has been 
suggested that the admission to the pro- 
gram be a 25c war stamp or 4 cash ad- 
mittance which in turn would be given to 
the Red Cross... .” Mr. Jackson re- 
ports that the amount of Bond sales “is 
almost unbelievable,” although complete 
returns are not yet available. 


TEXAS. Refresher courses for music 
teachers are being given throughout 
Texas. A letter went out last fall from 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to all school superintendents in the 
state, announcing that private teachers 
and other musicians might receive a 
temporary certificate on the basis of two 
years of college, if that two years in- 
cluded a course in English, one in educa- 
tion, one in special methods, and one 
other course leading to a degree in the 
institution in which the courses were 
taken. This two years of college work, 
plus a two-week refresher course in any 
of the colleges designated to give re- 
fresher courses, plus a recommendation 
from the school board in the town in 
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Q Book That Should Be In Every Home-NOW! 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


AND ASSOCIATED POWERS 








FOR THE HOME FOR THE SCHOOL 








=| COMPLETE! 


ATTRACTIVE! 
INSTRUCTIVE! 


AUTHENTIC! 








' Did You Know — 


What poet wrote the 
words for the Na- 
tional Anthems of 
two different coun- 
tries? 

That two National 
Anthems were writ- 
ten in the space of a 
few hours each? 

That several coun- 
tries selected their 
National Anthems by 
means of prize con- 
tests? 

That the words of 
two National An- 
thems refer to politi- 
cal events which oc- 
curred nearly 300 
years ago? 

The above and 
many other interest- 
Bing facts about the 
Guitar , Anthems and _ their 

. authors are given in 
accompaniments copious editorial 


also provided. PRICE $1.00 notes. 


Contains the NATIONAL ANTHEMS of the following countries: 





English versions o 
all foreign texts 
especially prepared 
for this edition by 


Lorraine Noel 
FINLEY 





The music ar-} 
ranged for vocal} 
solo with piano ac- § 
companiment care- 
fully edited by 


Bryceson 
TREHARNE 








UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATED POWERS 


United States Honduras Bolivia Iraq 
Australia India Brazil Iran 
Belgium Luxembourg Chile Latvia 
Canada Mexico Colombia Liberia 
China The Netherlands Denmark Lithuania 
Costa Rica New Zealand Ecuador Paraguay 
Cuba ‘ Nicaragua Estonia Peru 
Czechoslovakia Norway Fighting France Uruguay 
The Dominican Panama Iceland Venezuela 
Republic The Philippines 
El Salvador Poland Brazil, Fighting France and Iraq are offi- 


- cially at war with the Axis; Bolivia, Chile, 
Greece Union of South Africa Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
Guatemala Yugoslavia guay and Venezuela have broken off diplo- 
Haiti matic relations with Germany, and like the 

The above countries signed The United people of Denmark, Estonia, Iceland, Iran, 
Nations Declaration at Washington, D. C. Latvia, Liberia, and Lithuania, are actively 
on Jan. 1, 1942 or have since adhered to it. assisting the United Nations, 


A UNIQUE FEATURE 


SPECIAL! READY TO MOUNT ON YOUR WALL! 


With each copy of the book is included a handsome chart 
accurately illustrating in four colors 


The FLAGS of the UNITED NATIONS and ASSOCIATED POWERS 


Great Britain Soviet Union 

















EXTRA COPIES OF THIS BEAUTIFUL FLAG CHART MAY BE PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY AT 25¢ EACH 





AN IDEAL ALL-YEAR-ROUND GIFT! You will not only want this book for your- 
self—give it to your friends, your school, club, church or civic organization. 


BOSTON Music Co. BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPEED DRILLS Ss 4 Piano Seachers 


The easiest and quickest way to teach the piano keys to tinv tots or 
beginners of any age, is with SPEED DRILLS by Wallace & Winning. 


A System for Teaching Beginners on the Piano to Read Rapidly at Sight 
FOR CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Speed Ilrills — — for single note drill, giving the student 

ining to play quickly at sight. With SPEED DRILLS 
students learn to play before learning the music alphabet. SPEED DRILLS consists 
of Thirty-two Cards to be placed back of keyboard (on these 
cards is printed the staff and the note corresponding to the key 
on the keyboard), Keyboard Finder and a Book of Com- 
prebensive Instructions for their use. 


Cards in Place 
Back of Keyboard 


FOLLOWING ARE PICTURES OF THE CARDS SO THAT YOU 
MAY KNOW THE WAY THEY ARE USED 





DRILL No. 1 DRILL No. 2 DRILL No. 3 ORILL No. 4 
For stressing visual For instant recognition For stressing rapidity For stressing rapid visual 
accuracy otf keyboard positions playing the keys mental and muscular 


« 










us ih eee bce 


Complete and Book of Instructions 
Published By JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY Kansas City, Mo. 









$2 Cards, Keyboard Fleder 5c - 





Rleading Lessons for the 
FIRST YEAR DRUMMER 
Pre-Roll Studies 


By CARL E. GARDNER 


Supervisor of Bands and Orchestras — Boston Public Schools 
Formerly Tympanist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Designed to effectively meet the often-expressed need of drum instructors for 
reading exercises sufficiently extensive to adequately prepare for the Roll — a 
helpful supplement to any drum method. 

Aimed also to develop technic for ensemble playing adequate to provide for 
satisfactory performance when called upon early in the school year. Drum solo 
marches with bass drum are introduced as early as the sixth lesson. 

An outstanding contribution to drum literature by the outstanding percussion 
player and teacher of the country. 

Price 75 Cents 


Examine this work at your dealer’s or request a copy On Approval from the publishers 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston, Mass. 

















MUSIC by AMERICANS for AMERICANS 


Listed in National School Music Competition-Festivals Manual 
Music sent on approval 

THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 

853 Seventh Avenue 33 New York, N. Y. 
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which a teacher is needed, entitle the pri- 
vate teacher or other musician to a tem- 
porary certificate good for the duration. 
Since normal certification requires a de- 
gree and 42 credits in music, with speci- 
fied subdivisions, the emergency provision 
is reaching a large number of persons 
who now can qualify as emergency teach- 
ers. “At least it will help keep music 
alive for the duration,” comments Archie 
N. Jones, professor of music education at 
the University of Texas and author of the 
article “Community Singing Goes to 
War,” which appeared in the September- 
October issue of the JouRNAL. 


YONKERS, N. Y. When forty-two 
ninth-grade students of Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School were sworn into 
Yonkers’ first High-School Victory Corps 
unit several months ago, the Colors 
were advanced by the Victory Corps 
Color Guard, the Franklin Fife and Drum 
Corps played, the school chorus sang, 
and the school’s a cappella choir per- 
formed the Victory Corps March written 
and composed by Mrs. Betty C. Wynne 
of the High School of Commerce. 
Adopted by this Yonkers unit, the march 
has been entered in the competition for 
a national Victory Corps song. 


PORT HURON, MICH. The Port 
Huron High-School Alumni Choir, which 
has been an active group of singers for 
several years, finding its ranks depleted 
this year because of the war, has “gone 
into the community song business,” reports 
Bess L. Hyde, high-school vocal teacher. 
Frank Staiger, national song leader for 
Kiwanis, donates his time, as do accom- 
panists Mary Miller and Orville Payton, 
and the board of education donates the 
use of the school gymnasium. The sings 
are held every Sunday afternoon. The 
high-school choir and its vocal ensembles 
and soloists, as well as soloists from the 
community, have appeared on the pro- 
grams. Alumni Choir members do the 
typing and mimeographing of programs, 
ushering, etc. “The people love it, and 
there are some who have not missed 
once.” 

The high-school choir presented a 
Thanksgiving Victory Program, using 
material and ideas from the bulletin dis- 
tributed by the Education Section, War 
Savings Staff, Treasury Department. 
Miss Hyde’s students sing The Star- 
Spangled Banner on every program, 
which is not unusual, but they sing it in 
parts, according to the Service Version, 
and have memorized all three stanzas—a 
result of their teacher’s having obtained 
150 copies of the official version. from 
M.E.N.C. headquarters. Their test at the 
end of the first six-week period this year 
was to write without error the second 
and last stanzas. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. “I ama pupil of 
P. S. 24 Manhattan,” writes Silvern 
Rochester. “I heard your program on 
the radio, Music for Victory yesterday in 
school. I am writing to tell you that my 
class sang at Mother Zion Church, 137 
Street, New York City to cheer some of 
our Service men on November 29, 1942. 
The church gave us ($10.25) ten dollars 
and twenty-five cents with which we 
bought cigarettes and a carving set for 
the Service men at the Harlem Defense 
Recreation Center. 

“We sang Army and Navy songs Sun- 
day evening Dec. 6, 1942 from 7 to 8 P.M. 
at the Center for Service men. 

“We serenaded our School December 
23 with Christmas Carols. 
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“We sang Army and Navy songs and 
some hymns for a poor old crippled lady 
who is 94 years old after school yester- 
day. We are rehearsing to sing again 
after school hours for Service Men.” 


VANCOUVER, WASH. Wallace H. 
Hannah, director of music in Vancouver 
and chairman of Region One, N.S.B. 
O.V.A., reports: “I manage to keep busy 
by giving three nights a week to a rec- 
reational program in the Kaiser ship- 
yards here—actually in a big housing 
unit adjacent to the yards. Five thousand 
rough and sturdy men (a lot of them 
New Yorkers) are housed in dormi- 
tories, and these are the boys I lead in 
community singing one night, in an in- 
strumental group another night—every- 
thing from jew’s-harp to bass fiddle— 
this is purely for their own amusement, 
you know—and one night I’m devoting 
to a picked group of male singers. I’m 
just getting started with this work, so 
don’t know what it will lead to. But at 
least it’s fun, and I’m doing something in 
the war effort.” 


LOGAN, UTAH. F. H. Baugh, Jr., 
Utah State Representative on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference and tem- 
porary president of the Utah Music Ed- 
ucators Association, writes: “Every- 
where I go, we do something as a group 
or as soloists to keep up the spirit of 
our people. I have been to see all our 
drafted men leave town, and it is usually 
very early in the morning. Our high- 
school band is always there also. Some- 
times it has been my privilege to talk 
to the men before they leave, as a rep- 
resentative of the Rotary Club or the 
community. . We have a lot of sail- 
ors and marines at our college, taking 
special radio work. They have regular 
Wednesday-night smokers, and to each 
we take singing organizations and do 
special numbers and community singing. 
It is a great thrill when 600 men in uni- 
form begin to sing. . ‘ 


LOUISIANA. The Joseph Manmus 
School Band, directed by Mario Fellom, 
gave a Victory Concert in Arabi, Decem- 
ber 13. Other students gave a dramati- 
zation of an incident in the life of Beeth- 
oven. Admission to the event was by 
purchase of war bonds and stamps. Total 
sales: $899.20. 


The bands of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, at Lafayette, under the direc- 
tion of Howard C. Voorhies and Song- 
master Willis Ducrest, have given pro- 
grams for various Army camps. Among 
their football-game programs based on 
patriotic themes was a football auction 
which accounted for the sale of $9,500 
in war bonds. 





MISSOURI. Music groups from the 
senior and junior high schools and the 
junior college in Joplin play weekly over 
WMBH on that station’s “Bond House” 
program. To date, more than $100,000 
worth of war bonds have been sold 
through this agency, reports T. Frank 
Coulter, head of the Music Department 
at Joplin High School. 


The Jefferson City High-School Band, 
directed by Arthur G. Harrell, recently 
played for the “Sfarry Spangled Flag 
Service,” held in the reception room of 
the governor’s suite in the state capitol. 
The “Starry Spangled Flag Service” is 
a nation-wide ceremonial in honor of a 
United States flag which is traveling 
from state to state, in the order in which 
each state was admitted to the Union. 
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A BOOK THAT WILL THRILL EVERY AMERICAN BOY AND GIRL! 





PLAY A MARCHING TUNE 


by Virginia Pearson 
A Collection of Easy Marches, for Piano Solo with Words 





This novel rec- 
reation book is 
copiously _ illus- 
trated with ac- 
curate,handsome 
two-color draw- 
ings of the va- 
rious branches of 
our armed 
forces. 


Stirring marches 
with words de- 
scribing the ac- 
tivities of our 
brave men who 
are defending 
their country on 
land, on sea and 
in the air. 
* 
Price, 60 Cents 


“ 
Price, 60 Cents 








OUR WAR EFFORT TOLD IN WORDS AND MUSIC 





CONTENTS 


March on Soldier Boy Signal Corps March 

Ship Ahoy! Sailor Boy Tank Corps March The Bombardier’s March 

Coast Guard March The Fighting Marines The Air Raid Wardens 
Dogs for Defense Victory March 


The Merchant Marine 











A timely piano solo, with words, to stimulate interest in war stamps: 
MAKE UNCLE SAM YOUR BANKER — by Virginia Pearson — 30c 


The Willis Music Co. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Expert repairing all makes 
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LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


Roll the 


UMS 
War” 


But There Is Still Much 
Fine L & L Merchandise in 
the Stores for You 


44 


Although our manufacturing fa- 
cilities are now largely devoted 
to production of important war 
products, we are able still to 
supply quite a large variety of 
drum merchandise from our 
present stock and limited man- 
ufacturing facilities. Among 
these items of drum merchan- 
dise are the following: 


Victory Drums and Outfits 
Victory Marimbas 

Sticks and Mallets 

Heads 

Genuine replacement parts 
Non-tunable Tom Toms 
Cases and Covers 

Wood blocks 

Cymbals 

Cymbal pads and straps 
Gongs 

Rhythm band instruments 
Instruction books 


Your music dealer has in stock 
most of these things as well as 
additional items of Ludwig & 
Ludwig merchandise. See him 
today. And remember that now, 
as always, the name Ludwig & 
Ludwig stands for the world’s 
finest in Drums and Percussion 
Instruments. 


LUDWIG &LUDWIG, Inc. 


ELKHART, IND. 
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Music in the U.S.O. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTEEN 





Program Committee of the U.S.O. de- 
cided in October 1942 to enlarge the 
experiment started by the Y.M.C.A. At 
that time three men were added to 
those then in the field: Stanley Hassell, 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Oren L. 
Brown, choral conductor from Boston; 
and Wendell Talbert, conductor of the 
Harlem Symphony Orchestra. John R. 
Jones, conductor of the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter Choristers remained on, while Geof- 


frey O’Hara, remembered best as the 
composer of K-K-K-Katy, took the post 
vacated by Arthur Billings Hunt, who 
left to become an Army music advisor. 
These men, on leave of absence from im- 
portant musical and educational positions 
across the country, are achieving remark- 
able results wherever they go. Every- 
where they find service men and women 
alert to the pleasure and satisfaction of 
musical participation. 

The combined efforts of both the Army 
and the U.S.O. in this song-leader train- 
ing program have barely scratched the 
surface. Each is adding music advisors as 
rapidly as possible; each is codperating 
with the other to bring training and par- 
ticipation in group music to the armed 
services. Anyone who has had the privi- 
lege of hearing groups of service men 
sing under leadership trained from the 
ranks can never again declare that “this 
is not a singing army.” 

Of equal importance with the realiza- 
tion that many men and women in the 
services would gladly sing if given the 
chance, is still another phase of the U.S.O. 
Music Program. This concerns the man 
or woman who has had a serious interest 
in music before entering the services—as 
performer, composer, or well-informed 
listener. Here the U.S.O. is in a position 
to render a unique service; here the ef- 
fect of music education over the last few 
decades becomes evident. Again, the very 
nature of circumstances proves the logic 
of the assumption. The training schedule 
within the armed services is strenuous and 
exacting. When passes are granted, they 
are usually for a few hours—scarcely 
more than enough time to visit the neigh- 
boring town. Thus, for the boy with 
musical inclinations, the U.S.O. club is a 
natural place to go, a natural place to 
find others who talk “musical language,” 
others who find respite and entertainment 
in the playing of records or in informal 
music-making. True, private homes and 
churches often provide similar opportuni- 
ties, but wherever he goes the man in the 
service can find a U.S.O. club. He may 
meet a violinist with whom he can play 
sonatas, a hill-billy band that will wel- 
come his guitar playing, or a “disc fan” 
who will be glad to dispute the relative 
excellence of a Toscanini recording as 
compared with one conducted by Kous- 
sevitsky. 

More and more U.S.O. clubs are pro- 
vided with well-equipped music rooms. A 
piano, a recording machine, a_ radio- 
phonograph, and a collection of records 
form the basic equipment in most clubs. 
The records are not worn-out cast-offs, 
but new discs. The list reads like a lis- 
tening assignment in music appreciation: 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symbhony, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Scheherezade, Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun, etc. Some boys get 
so excited that they buy new records, 


perhaps a symphony by Roy Harris or 
Gershwin’s Piano Concerto in F, leaving 
them in the club when they transfer to 
another camp. 

The writer will not soon forget the 
impression made upon him on a visit to 
a small U.S.O. club in California. Sounds 
came from the music room—familiar, yet 
amateur sounds. It couldn’t be a record- 
ing by the Budapest Quartet, yet it was 
the Haydn “Largo” Quartet. Two sol- 
diers and a paratrooper were playing 
with a music teacher from the community. 
The intense concentration and joy on their 
faces proved that in spite of borrowed 
instruments and rusty technique they were 
living again in the world of music, re- 
mote from war and chaos. Is there any 
doubt that these men returned to camp 
renewed in strength? 

It would give the wrong impression to 
suggest that all or even a large majority 
of service men entering the U.S.O. club 
in Blankville go to the music room. But 
the number who avail themselves of mu- 
sical facilities more than justifies the em- 
phasis being given this phase of the 
U.S.O. music program. 

In considering the musical activities of 
U.S.O., one should not neglect the Con- 
cert Division of U.S.0.-Camp Shows 
Incorporated. Under the direction of Gino 
Baldini, former manager of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, the Goldman 
Band, the Westminster Choir, and the 
Atlanta season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, four concert units are now 
playing in army camps and naval training 
stations: the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, Laszlo Halasz, Conductor; the 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers and the 
General Platoff-Don Cossack Chorus; “A 
Cavalcade of Music”; and the “Manhat- 
tan Music Masters.” The large number 
of men who attend these concerts is but 
further evidence of the musical interests 
of men in the services. 

The field of music offers an unusual 
opportunity for musicians in the com- 
munity to join hands with U.S.O. per- 
sonnel in all manner of joint activities. 
In many instances, civilian interest in the 
U.S.O. has resulted in the formation of 
Victory Music Committees made up of 
choir directors, organists, private teach- 
ers, school music supervisors, conductors, 
song leaders, and members of local mu- 
sic clubs. Music editors, proprietors of 
local music stores, as well as members of 
the Music Teachers National Association 
and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference have shown an eagerness to work 
on such committees. Activities of a 
U.S.O. Music Committee may have direct 
bearing on the total effectiveness of the 
whole U.S.O. club in the community. It 
may arrange for the loan of music and 
instruments for the duration of the war, 
audition and schedule the appearance of 
local talent in U.S.O. concerts, set up 
and stage a song contest between veterans 
of 1917-18 and the service men of today, 
arrange for musical evenings in the homes 
of local musicians; in fact, it may en- 
gage in any number of welcome services. 

By these means U.S.O. seeks to min- 
ister to a special and pressing need: the 
preservation in members of our armed 
forces of an interest in and enthusiasm 
for music of all kinds and the provision 
of quiet, friendly surroundings in which 
to create and enjoy it. How better to 
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maintain sanity and balance in the midst 
of uncertainty and feverish preparation 
for battle? 

The U.S.O., comprising the joint war- 
time recreational efforts of six great wel- 
fare organizations—the National Cath- 
olic Community Service, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, the National Travelers Aid 
Association, the Salvation Army, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A.—faces a 
challenge on every front. That its music 
program is developing is but further in- 
dication that it is acutely alive to aes- 
thetic as well as physical and recreational 
needs on the part of men in the services. 
Were it not so, why would Harry Revel 
spend four to six hours every evening 
in the Hollywood U.S.O. composing 
tunes and playing accompaniments in or- 
der that homesick lads might make re- 
cordings of their own voices to send back 
home across the plains. One of the writ- 
er’s former students, now a private in the 
Infantry, wrote at Christmas _ time, 
“Greetings from a soldier who misses 
William Walton more than his mother 
and father—what I wouldn’t give for an 
hour of music. .. .” The U.S.O. is con- 
cerned with this lad, as well as with the 
chap whose interest in Count Basie is 
rivaled only by his reverence for Benny 
Goodman’s hot clarinet. 

Whether to train Pfc. Jerry Smith to 
lead a tired platoon on maneuvers in the 
Texas desert in Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition, or to provide the de- 
pressed technical sergeant with new per- 
spective as he listens to the Shostako- 
vitch Seventh Symphony, U.S.O. has a 
charge to keep. 
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manuscripts shall be legible and notated 
in acceptable form. It is a physical im- 
possibility to decipher hastily penciled 
manuscripts which take no account of 
standards of notation. Permanent skills 
can be taught if the teacher will encour- 
age an examination of the notation found 
in the students’ own music books. Indi- 
vidual notes for individual syllables, two 
notes for a single syllable requiring a 
slur, hyphenated words when necessary— 
all these technical features are important 
and should not kill enthusiasm. Rather, 
the pupil is likely to have more respect 
for the works of recognized composers 
if he is led to realize that the correct 
use of musical symbols bears as much 
importance to creative expression in 
music as does the correct spelling of 
words and use of proper punctuation to 
self-expression in poetry or prose. 

The final test for all our songs can be 
found in these questions. Will this song 
outlive its immediate usefulness? Is the 
tune engaging enough so that sometime, 
perhaps, we can supply new words of 
peace? Will this song live long in our 
memory and will it summon our uplifted 
spirits sometime in the future? This may 
seem rather a rigid test, since even pro- 
fessional song writers cannot expect much 
of their work to outlive their time. But 
it is the goal toward which all sincere 
creative expression strives. 

A wholehearted, sincere codperation 
should supply songs that will pass this 
test and result not only in immediate 
gains but also in permanent achievements 
in the growth and development of dis- 
crimination and skills. 
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Dear Music DEALER: 


Thank you for your fine codperation in 
the past in the “job” of making Des 
Moines a musical community. We 
haven’t done at all badly. However, we 
need to appeal to you for further help. 

No community can be really musical 
unless some reasonable balance is kept in 
the kind of instruments our people play— 
and the kind our pupils buy. While the 
music teachers are in a good position to 
encourage good instrumentation, the 
dealers are in the best position to finish 
the deal. There have been cases where 
pupils and parents have gone into a 
music store completely convinced by the 
teacher as to the type of instrument 
necessary for proper musical ensemble in 
the school, only to come away with some 
other instrument which was already far 
too numerous in the school ensembles. 

I want to urge dealers and their em- 
ployees not to attempt to estimate which 
instruments are “the most difficult” for 
children to learn. I can demonstrate 
(and do so constantly) that even inter- 
mediate grade children can play the oboe, 
bassoon, French horn, flute, cello, and 
violin—yes, even the harp. We have had 
two little fifth-grade boys do an amazing 
job on the bassoon. In the public schools 
we have unlimited faith in children’s 
ability, which we base on our experience 
with lots of children over a long period. 

Too, it is well to realize that we have 
a different idea nowadays when a pupil 
takes up an instrument. We believe 
many children may play through their 
school days but drop the study later, in 
many cases before becoming very ‘ad- 
vanced. Formerly we deplored this. We 
wanted each pupil to make a career of the 
instrument. Today this ambition would 
be incompatible with public-school edu- 
cational philosophy. 

Any teacher regrets to see a talented 
pupil give up studying or playing an in- 
strument, yet we have found that some— 
even a very limited—experience in band or 
orchestra playing, paves the way or, may 
I say, opens the door to a real apprecia- 
tion of music, to an ability to enjoy music 
at a symphony or band concert, or at 
home with the radio or recorded music. 

I found that a girl (now in high 
school) who played tympani in the ele- 
mentary symphony no longer plays them, 
but nevertheless has the kind of interest 
in ensemble music which we think is very 
valuable and lasting. We school teachers 
have to realize that it really is not a 
tragedy when a pupil gives up studying 
music for another interest or another 
hobby. 

A pupil who studies violin long enough 
to play fairly well in the first position, 
and who participates with his fellow 
pupils in ensemble playing, is having a 
valuable musical, social, and psycholog- 
ical experience. 

Maybe it is better for a musical Amer- 
ica to have lots of people play “a little 
bit” and become real music consumers 
than for greater numbers to become long- 
haired experts. 

Now, in Des Moines we are getting far 
too many cornets, drums, and clarinets. 
We should have more of the following: 
Violins, violins! violins!! violas, French 
horns, baritones, tubas, saxophones (be- 


lieve it or not), oboes, bassoons, trom- 
bones, alto clarinets, bass clarinets, 
We have a proper balance now of flutes 
and cellos, but we must continue the good 
work. 

You can help us make Des Moines a 
musical city — not a cornet and drum 
town. 

We appreciate our good music stores 
and their personnel, and we are proud 
that all Iowa frequently comes here to 
buy. Thanks for the fine rclations which 
we of the schools enjoy with the music 
dealers. Tell us when we can help you, 
and you will help us, I know. 


Cordially yours, 


_ Lorrarn E. Watters, 
Director of Music Education, 


[Ep. Note: The foregoing is taken from 
a letter sent to Des Moines music dealers 
last October by the Department of Music 
Education of the Des Moines Public Schools, 
through its former director, who tells us 
that he made a practice of sending out this 
type of communication from time to time as 
a means of maintaining good relations be- 
tween his department and music dealers. 
Because it is a good example of what can 
be done in this field, and also because it 
embodies the broader social vision of a well- 
rounded musical life for the community, we 
thought it worthy of publication in_ the 
JOURNAL. Mr. Watters is now a captain in 
the Army, in the status of music advisor.] 
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| a TEACHING in a seventh- and eighth- 
grade cycle. I teach social studies, sci- 
ence, music, and physical education. With 
the 8-B group, I am building an inte- 
grated program of studies on the topic 
“Industries of the United States,” which 
I hope will culminate in a dramatic and 
musical production sometime in January. 
In general, this production will give the 
story of industry in the United States, 
including its historic background and its 
present significance, with a view toward 
developing in the students a keen and 
understanding appreciation of the part in- 
dustry plays in the lives of our people 
both in time of war and in time of peace. 
The principal and teachers in the cycle 
are interested and codperating in the 
working out of this unit. 

In the social-studies class, the children 
were urged to select only those indus- 
tries which at the present time are af- 
fecting their daily lives and the lives of 
their parents and friends. They built 
their own study outline, which, after com- 
parison, correlated very closely with the 
suggested course of study for the city. 
However, they added questions relating 
to the effect of the war on these indus- 
tries. 

In English, they do research work on 
the various industries; their literature 
(including poetry) deals largely with work 
and workers and the historic background 
of industry in the United States; they 
learn the suggested list of spelling words 
plus those words growing out of social- 
studies discussions; they are doing some 
choral speaking and plays; and they are 
assisting in writing the continuity of the 
final production. 

In art, their design and illustration is 
based on industry. Here they will make 
the backdrop and scenery for the final 
production. 

In music, the compositions selected for 
study are chosen with a view toward 
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their fitting into the scheme of the dra- 
matic production. 

Physical education is emphasized as 
fundamental in building strong, healthy 
bodies for workers. Rhythmic and in- 
terpretative drills and dances are a pos- 
sibility and will be an outgrowth, I hope. 
Folk and modern dancing will be brought 
into play as a leisure-time activity for 
workers. 

We correlate all of these activities in 
the dramatic and glee club, and are work- 
ing toward what we hope will be a pro- 
gram of educational and inspirational 
character. —Victorta F. SMITH 
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the “study phase” of any composition, 
knowing that only so will the music be 
learned and, in the end, artistically per- 
formed and therefore fully enjoyed. We 
never shy away from difficult works 
that are within our grasp. Interest, en- 
thusiasm, the will to do things, desire 
to do one’s utmost, and determination 
to succeed level mountains down to mole- 
hills. These things outweigh methods, 
textbooks, and subject materials. Where 
the will to do is present, children can 
perform remarkable feats. 

Finally, in this connection, I must 
state that without a mastery of the so-fa 
system we would be lost. This, in my 
estimation, is a fundamental factor of our 
success. Every child in the group can 
handle the system of solfeggio so that 
it is a distinct help and not a burden to 
him. In fact, solfeggio has become sec- 
ond nature to each choir member, and I 
dare say it would take “quite some talk- 
ing” to get these students to change to 
any other method of learning vocal 
music. 

In the beginning, in order to get out- 
side engagements for the choir, I invited 
a group of men, including the superin- 
tendent of schools, to attend a rehearsal 
and listen to one or two numbers that 
the choir knew very well. I took pains 
to assure a good performance on this 
occasion. The superintendent, a member 
of a service club, invited us to sing for 
the club shortly after that. The rest 
came of itself. 

To secure the support of the com- 
munity, artistic performance is a basic 
necessity. In addition, a few. well-placed 
remarks to the proper persons will do 
more than one realizes. Very distinctly 
do I recall attending a luncheon-meeting 
of music educators in Spokane several 
months prior to the last meeting of the 
Northwest Conference. Being new in 
these parts, it was rather difficult for me 
to get to the people in charge of the Con- 
ference program. An opportunity came 
at the end of the luncheon—in fact, after 
it was officially over— to say a word in 
behalf of our choir. The result was an 
invitation to demonstrate and perform at 
the Northwest Conference meeting and 
also to take part in the “Music and 
American Youth” broadcast to be held in 
conjunction with it. 

Our choir has had the complete sup- 
port of the community—support far be- 
yond my expectations. The following 
excerpt from an editorial that appeared 
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Supplies every essential of fine musicianship! 
Get acquainted with this new band builder—a balanced course 
embracing all phases of musicianship. Technical study now be- 
comes a highly enjoyable musical experience for every student. 
Directors of both newly trained and advanced bands will find 
BAND TECHNIC the most effective stimulus ever developed. 


A part for every instrument! 
Parts 75c Conductor Score-Manual $1.00 
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ROUNDS AND CANONS 

Rounds and canons serve a three-fold musical purpose: an effective introduction to 
polyphonic writing; an excellent approach to part singing; and, when used as arranged 
and recommended in this new book, many of them are big-applause program numbers. 
Harry Robert Wilson has made this a book you'll use often. 60 cents, postpaid 


FOSTER SONGS—TRANSCRIBED FOR TREBLE VOICES 


You'll find in this new book, arranged by George Frederick McKay, refreshingly 
zestful arrangements of Foster favorites and many of his lesser known songs. Each number 
is provided with a simple piano background done in the modern manner which adds much 
to the effectiveness of the two-, three-, and four-part treble arrangements. All of the 
selections are in easy voice range and are equally useful for junior or senior treble voice 
groups. 

In addition to its 26 songs there is a seven-episode pageant built upon the material 
in the book. Directions, continuity, dialog, and a part for a master of ceremonies are 
given. The pageant is a successful money-raiser. 75 cents, postpaid 


LEAD A SONG! 

This recently published volume is a practical guide to the organization and conducting 
of informal group singing. Harry Robert Wilson in his inimitable style tells how to make 
assemblies really sing and get a lot of fun out of doing so. For class use, for the song- 
leader workshop, or for self-instruction, it is unexcelled. $1.50, postpaid 


SONGS OF THE HILLS AND PLAINS 


Now in the hands of the printers, this useful book will be off the press about March 
25th. It is made up of a select group of pioneer, mountain, and cowboy songs arranged 
for modern singers by Harry Robert Wilson. If you want something unusually effective 
and really good to liven up a program, something that will please singers and audience 
alike, you will find it in this book. Better get acquainted with it! 60 cents, postpaid 

Any of the above may be ordered on ten-day approval 
by music teachers or choral directors. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


— Publishers of Better Music — 
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Banner of Victory...... .. Johnson Passing in Review. . .. Aldrich 
Banner of Democracy .... Hayes Regimental Pride............. .Coate 
Camairons. . ....Benter | Return of Victorious Legions. . . ...Meyers 
Captain Smith. .. Putnam Salute to the Stars and Stripes... =... uff 
Chief of Naval Operations ..Benter i Sai nk ds 40s seo Huffer 
} avy ...Prell Spirit of the Nation Mrs. Gillet 
First Corps Cadets. ..Fulton | Stonewall Brigade. . ...Ruebush 
Flag of Humanity. .. Hayes Submarine Force... . .Benter 
Flagships of the Air ..Benter Thrill of Victory... . . .Fuhrer 
Footlifter, The... . . Fillmore Trumpet Corps, The . .Heyser 
King of the Air. . ...Melson United Service.... ....Hayes 
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in our daily paper prior to our first pub- 
lic concert is typical of the support we 
have found on every hand. 

“Now that the 70 children of Walla 
Walla’s grade-school chorus have been 
promised a trip to Spokane later this 
month to sing before a music educators’ 
convention, this community has an obliga- 
tion to patronize the concert soon to be 
given at home, to provide the fund for 
their expenses. One hearing of 
the group in its repertoire will convince 
any adult of the worthiness of this un- 
dertaking, for the youngsters are getting 
a splendid type of training and experience, 
: Incidentally, the chorus is an ex- 
ample of how free, public education is 
doing more than ground our future citi- 
zens in their three R’s. cs 


The essentials in the whole matter of 
gaining community support, I believe, are 
to organize your group well, work hard 
and faithfully, be ready to accept invita- 
tions to perform, and, of course, to per- 
form well. Gaining this support is of 
paramount importance to the future of 
your project. Our choir is sponsored by 
the local Kiwanis Club. Of its own free 
will the club asked for permission to 
sponsor the choir, feeling that what such 
a music organization could contribute to 
the community would be well worth the 
effort and cost involved. Through the 
efforts of our sponsors we now have at- 
tractive choir vestments, our concerts are 
well attended, and we are financially able 
to make trips that would otherwise be 
out of the question. To elaborate on the 
immense value of this civic codperation to 
our entire school-music program is not 
feasible for present purposes. The subject 
is worth much thought, however. Let 
me only call attention to the encourage- 
ment and good influence which such a 
sponsoring group as ours can have on 
other members of the community in fur- 
thering the general cause of music in the 
community. 
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of the companies and might even have 
such catalogues on file. If you will write 
these companies, explaining in detail 
your situation and what you hope to do, 
they will gladly offer suggestions.” 

.: “How much music must I know 
to be capable of teaching this type of 
music group?” 

S.: “Of course, the more music you 
know the better it will be; but just know- 
ing music is no assurance that you will 
succeed. If you are musically inclined 
and can read music sufficiently to teach 
the vocal work in your room, you should 
have no difficulty with the musical prob- 
lems involved. If you can play the piano 
or some other instrument, you will have 
an added advantage.” 

gh “How are such music groups 
financed ?” 

S.: “That depends on what type of 
organization you are starting. Instruments 
for the rhythm, rhyth-melody, and tuned- 
time-bell bands should always be owned 
by the school, because the success of these 
groups depends largely upon the presence 
of each component variety of instrument. 
Most schools raise money through pupil 
effort by selling various articles, or by 
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charging admission to some school af- : 
Pub- fair. It is always wise to have the pupils . ; 
t we and parents understand that all proceeds Nike This new band book turns beginners into 
Vall are being used for this specific purpose. playing bands within a few days. 
he a A hidden advantage of this method is that . Nothing easier. Nothing better. 
een everyone becomes much more interested * Senci 1 
this in having the project succeed. Sometimes end for a sample part. 
tors’ parent or community organizations will 
liga- partially or wholly finance these proj- 
10 be ects. 
| for “For the other organizations, it is rec- all 00 
g of ognized as good policy for each pupil to 
vince pay for his own instrument. Depending ° 
un- upon the type, the cost is from seventy- B: 
tting five cents to three dollars. bye the 
ence. pupil owns his instrument, he and his 
| ex- parents are interested in its care, he en- Play the MELODY part or play the HARMONY part 
n is joys the feeling of possession, and is from the same book. 
citi- usually more interested in learning to 
play. Concerning drums and bugles, which Contains 35 very easiest grade best known compositions. All 
r of ac toler tyson — wes dollars each, either instruments playable together for BAND, Duet, Trio or Quartet. 
are SS be used without diMicultics arising 
ard : T.: “Hasn't the war curtailed the C il d d g d h Os 0 OU DO 
ita- manufacture of these instruments ?” omnpl C all altan C y R ARI B R N 
per- S.: Yes, the war has curtailed the 
of manufacture of some of these instru- Contents 
of ments—those using metal—but most of 
| by them are made of wood or plastic and Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 18. Prayer, from Hansel & Gretel 
free so are particularly good for use right 1. Stars of the Summer Night + 19. Passing Through Lorraine 
to now.” 2. How Can I Leave Thee 20. Nocturne (Mendelssohn) 
uch T.: “What about my already over- 3. Aura Lee 21. I've Been Working on the Railroad 
: to crowded schedule ?” ‘ 4. Far Away 22. Ode to Triumph (Brahms) 
the S.: “Most grade schools allot twenty 5. Auld Lang Syne 23. Ode to Joy (Beethoven) 
the minutes a day to music. This certainly 6. Gaudeamus Igitur 24. Consolation (Mendelssohn) 
at- comes under the heading of music, so use 7. Nellie Was a Lady 25. Shoo Fly Don't Bother Me 
are one or two periods weekly for it. It will 8. Oh! Susanna 26. Air Cadet, March 
ble help the vocal music, not hinder it.” 9. ee ~ ny ona Baby) - en Fortress, March 
be TT. “yy : 10. Shepherd’s Song 28. ier's Farewell 
the FB pannnts Cet Saw 11. Alma Mater 29. Il Dulci Jubilo 
to S.: “Parents encourage any whole- 12. When Love Was Kind 30. Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones 
ot some activity that teaches children how 13. Farmer in the Dell 31. Captain Jinks 
ect to work or play with others. Adults al- 14. Home Sweet Home 32. Fair Land of Poland (Balfe) 
et ways appreciate the value of doing some- 15. Loreley 33. Bendemeer's Stream 
5e- thing as well as learning about it. You 16. Sweet and Low 34. Atlantic Coast, March 
a will be encouraged by the parents, if you 17. Northern Song 35. Pacific Coast, March 
on have led them to understand exactly what Instrumentatio 
ir- you are trying to do. Remember that you Ie 
" ae: HRNS Soe St Peas See oe EACH INSTRUMENT BOOK CONTAINS BOTH THE MELODY 
“toned pupils will have confidence in you, AND HARMONY PART ON TWO SEPARATE LINES 
ecause you'll know more about the work ¢ 
mt than anyone else in the school—and if Db Piccolo Solo & lst Bh Cornets Eb Alto Saxophones 
you don’t, you’re fortunate in having C Flute 2nd Bh Cornet Bh Tenor Saxophones 
someone to go to for assistance.” Eb Clarinet Eb Altos or Horns Eb Baritone Saxophones 
Music enjoys one privilege uncommon Solo & Ist Bb Clarinets Trombones bass clef Basses (Tubas) 
to most other educational fields, and that 2nd Bb Clarinet Trombones treble clef Bells 
is the privilege of public performance. Eb Alto Clarinet Baritone bass clef Drums 
This is probably one of the greatest con- Bass Clarinet Baritone treble clef Violins (A & B) 
tributors to the success of music educa- Oboe or C Mel. Sax Bb bass treble clef Piano Conductor 
7 tion in the public schools. It must be Bassoon Soprano Saxophone 
stated, and with regret, that in many cases 
e this golden opportunity for wholesome Price 35c each book (Piano Conductor 75c) 
e pupil participation is shamefully abused. 
7 We must remember that any activity p bli h . FMIL ASCHER | 315 i hA N Y k 
" which deserves a place in the public u IS ers. ’ nc., ourt ve., ew oF 
schools can survive only in proportion to 
. its benefit to the boys and girls. Per- 
f formance must not be paraded as music’s 
excuse for being. Performance may be a 
. necessity to music, but it is not the ob- BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of MUSIC 
‘ jective of it. A music program which is 
inducted into the school system for the Alfred H. Meyer, Mus.B., A.B., Dean 
purpose of re the public, to = 
vertise the school, or for someone’s self- : : 
| glorification is doomed to ultimate failure. Music Education 
Any or all of these, however, can be Four-Year Course—Leading to the Bachelor of Music Degree. 
) wholesome by-products of any sound pro- Fifth Year—Leading to the Master of Music Education Degree 
gram of music education. with specialization in various areas. 
Any activity that strives chiefly to cre- 
| ate artificial situations to which the Bachelor's and Master’s Degrees in Composition. Church Music, Applied Music 
pupils must submit cannot justify itself Pinger 
educationally. Music, like anything else, Three-Year Diploma Course in Applied Music 
must be soundly based and systematically For further information apply to Dean Meyer, Boston University College of 
planned. No one needed to sell music to Music, 25 Blagden Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
you, and you need not violate educational 
principles to sell it to your pupils. Your — a . ok ew wl wl we ee May 24July 3, 1943 
duty is to create the situation, and then Summer Session. . . . . - + + ~ « July G-August 14, 1943 
you will find that music will furnish per- Winter Session Registratio s+ « « 6 & © oe oe 
petual momentum for the continued de- 
velopment of the child’s personality. 
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She famous CARR Workbooks 


Two practical music workbooks to aid you in your 
teaching. These books have been adopted as a 
standard teaching aid in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country. ‘Musical Theory’’ empha- 
sizes ear training and lays a solid groundwork of 
musical knowledge. ‘Creative Music’’ emphasizes 
actual writing of music. 


An Exercise Book In Musical Theory 


a aa ah ke Dae bk wees oak cab ee we en 50c 


An Exercise Book In Creative Music 


Part I and II, 40 pages each, illustrated. Price each............ 


Daul 4 Schuitt Masie Co 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMOND Witson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1943 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1943—MAY 27, 1944 


Eastman School of Music in Coast to Coast CBS Broadcasts 
Each Thursday 3:30-4:00 P. M. EWT 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 





EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 




















Dior clarinets, saxophones, 
trumpets, accordions, and 
other instruments. 
Selmer evknarr, inv. 
New York Branch: 251 Fourth Ave. 
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Orchestra-minded 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTEEN 





the bowing arms of the string players 
just as the band shows off by the pre- 
cision of its marching legs. 

A need is now felt for more good 
string teachers. In one large city, for 
instance, there are 24 string teachers in 
165 schools. It is hard to get replace- 
ments there to fill vacancies in the music 
department. May I say in this connec- 
tion that I have noticed many fine string 
players who are not majoring in music 
in college. Why? There is ‘plenty of 
opportunity for string players. Perhaps 
if these people had been informed of the 
situation in public-school teaching earlier, 
before they were through high school, 
they would have chosen music as their 
vocation. 

Everyone agrees that it is easy to get 
students to take stringed instruments. 
The difficult problem is to keep them in- 
terested. String-quartet and other string- 
ensemble work is believed by various 
teachers to be a good means of creating 
more interest. Joseph Maddy, director of 
the National Music Camp, advises music 
directors to arrange interesting programs 
that have public appeal. “Play marches 
and patriotic numbers,” he says; “the or- 
chestra can play them as well as the 
band. There are more opportunities than 
ever for competent string players, in 
radio work and in symphony orchestras.” 

Now that we have discussed several 
angles of the string situation and consid- 
ered or implied various remedial sugges- 
tions, it might be well to summarize 
those suggestions. 

First, I should suggest that in some 
way superintendents be made conscious 
of the importance of a good string teach- 
er to do orchestra work. Most superin- 
tendents who have orchestras in their 
schools see the value of the orchestras in 
the school curriculum, but they do not 
always appreciate all the work that it 
takes to prepare the string players for 
orchestra work. They do not always 
realize the importance of investigating a 
‘prospective music director’s ability to 
play and teach stringed instruments be- 
fore they hire him. } 

Second, we should try to have a music 
program based on interest. To gain and 
maintain the interest of students and pub- 
lic, we can organize string quartets and 
other string ensembles, we can arrange 
programs that will have public appeal. 
If we put our minds to it, we can soon 
have players and listeners who are or- 
chestra-minded as well as band-minded. 

Third, if necessary, we should consider 
uniforming the orchestra. I realize that 
many music directors will be opposed to 
the idea, but I have heard several promi- 
nent directors voicing this suggestion. 
To compete with the uniformed band 
perhaps we must add glamour | to the or- 
chestra by “dressing it up.” Young 
people, especially in these times, are uni- 
form-conscious. I am sure that a great 
deal of string material is lost through 
boys’ and girls’ choosing band work in 
preference to strings because of the cov- 
eted uniform. 

Fourth, high-school music teachers are 
in a position to advise competent string 
players about the choice of a vocation. 
Many times young musicians do not 
realize the opportunities open to them in 
the field of music. Other times parents 
wittingly or unwittingly influence their 
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children to take up some other profession 
jin which they are less interested. The 
high-school music director should ex- 
plain the various branches of the music 
field that may be followed, and should 
especially urge the more talented musi- 
cians to make use of their talent by fol- 
lowing the music profession. Symphony- 
orchestra directors are deploring the fact 
that competent string players are not 
available to fill vacancies created by the 
war situation. 

I am sure that I have merely touched 
on the high spots of the problem and 
that many other suggestions might be 
made in regard to stimulating interest in 
strings. However, the time to take ac- 
tion is now, before we lose more of the 
school orchestras. At the meeting in 
Ann Arbor the point was made that since 
new band instruments will not be avail- 
able for the duration of the war, this 
may be the time to concentrate on string 
work. 

Orchestra directors have no intention 
of criticizing band work; they merely 
feel that there is a place for both band 
and orchestra in the public-school sys- 
tem and in the community. String teach- 
ers, let’s wake up to the situation and 
educate the public to be orchestra- 
minded. 





School Festivals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FOURTEEN 





ization must be prepared to perform six 
numbers. None of these specific require- 
ments, of course, would necessarily be 
adhered to by other states or districts 
wishing to set up their own individual- 
school festivals along the lines of New 
York’s. 

Two advantages of the plan not previ- 
ously mentioned are: (1) that the critic 
may serve as a guest conductor and actu- 
ally conduct the organization he is evalu- 
ating; (2) that the critic may speak to 
director and students alike, telling them 
what he considers the strong and weak 
points in the contestants’ playing. For- 
getting the competition element for the 
time being, the plan is pedagogicaliy 
sound in that it serves to evaluate the 
work accomplished. In a sense it is an 
achievement test that will challenge the 
boys and girls to concentrated study and 
effort. 

The need for trained musicians is great. 
Interestingly enough, the application 
blanks for some of the music organiza- 
tions in the armed services request rat- 
ings received in competition-festivals. 
Under the Individual-School Festival 
Plan, students will actually compete 
against standards of perfection not seen 
in the mass competition-festival; more 
recognition of talent and ability will be 
possible. 

Some directors have expressed fear 
that adoption of the plan, which has re- 
ceived the approval of most local princi- 
pals and school administrators, will make 
very difficult a return to the district, state, 
and national competition-festivals after 
the war. In refutation we wish to point 
out that if no plan is conducted during 
the war, it may be equally hard to con- 
vince the school administrator that any 
plan is necessary after the war. The 
current plan was designed as only a tem- 
porary one to meet the present emer- 
gency, but no one can predict what form 
the competition-festivals will take after 
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Ernest Hutcueson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. Wepce, Director 


| July 5 to August 13, 1943 | 
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Its regular program in all branches of music 
Special intensive courses applicable to the war effort 
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the war, and it may be that this plan or 
modifications of it will prove to be more 
suitable at the present stage of public- 
school music than the large state and 
national events of former years. At any 
rate, the plan makes possible the reten- 
tion during the war of much of the good 
resulting from the entire competition- 
festival movement. The Individual-School 
Festival Plan can function in any school 
or state in the country, and we believe 
that the results will more than justify 
the small amount of money expended. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 
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By IRVING TALLMADGE and CLIFFORD LILLYA 
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for INDIVIDUALS AND CLASSES 
SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THESE DUETS 





1. Numbers include most common keys and 5. The numbers can be performed by any two 
rhythms. players, or by groups of players on different 
2. Upper and lower voices are equally inter- instruments. 
esting. 6. An entire band, or the wind section of an 
3. Many national favorites have been in- orchestra can find profitable enjoyment by 
cluded. using the complete set. 
4. The resources of contrapuntal writing have 7. These duets offer the best possible method 
been used. of developing independent part- reading 
Any Book 60c ability. Piano Part $1.00 








PUBLISHED FOR 


DUET BOOKS —riutes—osors—bh CLARINETS (BASS CLAR)—ALTO CLARINETS—ALTO SAXOPHONES—TENOR 
SAXOPHONES—BASSOONS—Bh CORNETS—HORNS IN F—HORNS IN Eh—TROMBONES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS—PIANO—BASS—PERCUSSION. 


Send for Free Sample to—BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INC., 43 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 


























G. Ricordi & Co. 


Announce the publication of the Puccini Operas 


LA BOHEME e MADAME BUTTERFLY e TOSCA 


Selections for Symphonic and School Orchestra 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE 
Arranged by FELIX GUENTHER 


Full score and set of parts $5.00 - Full score $2.00 - Set of parts $3.50 - Piano conductor .40 - Extra parts, each .20 


NEW CLARINET QUARTETS 


Peruvian Inca Melodies—Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


HARAWI - BAILE - KHACAMPA —for Mixed Clarinets 
ZAS - BAILE DE LOS DANZANTES - PASNA PITACI—for four B Clarinets 


Score and parts $1.50 - Score .75 - Parts, each .20 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. view ‘y'o'k 
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Organizational Calendar and News 





the activities and elections, not pre- 
viously announced in the Journal, of all 
affiliated and coéperating organizations 
reporting since the January issue. The 
information is assembled according to 
code numbers for brevity and easy ref- 
erence: 

(1) Date, place, topic and/or import- 
ant features of last meeting(s); 

(2) Announcements of future meet- 
ings or other events; 

(3) New officers or officers not listed 
heretofore in the Journal; 

(4) Additional information of especial 
interest, with particular reference to 
what the organization or the local 
schools are doing in the Wartime Pro- 
gram for Music Education, including the 
song-writing projects of the Treasury 
Department (Schools at War program) 
and the U. S. Office of Education (High- 
School Victory Corps program). Note: 
Where specific outstanding activities 
have been reported in this field, they 
have been written up in some detail in 
the Wartime Program in Action depart- 
ment, beginning on page 42. 


T toe FOLLOWING LISTING calendars 


Region One, National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. (1) 
January 16, Portland: Band-and-orches- 
tra-director playing clinic, attended by 
50 directors. The players needed to com- 
plete the instrumentation in both band 
and orchestra were furnished by Port- 
land high schools. The morning session 
was devoted to the orchestra music of 
the 1943 list, all classes; the afternoon, 
to the band music. A complimentary 
dinner was given to directors and their 
wives by Maud McCawley of Sheet Mu- 
sic Service. A business meeting followed, 
at which it was decided (a) that the 
Region would not organize a competi- 
tion-festival this year, but would recog- 
nize individual schools wishing to carry 
on under a traveling-judge plan, and (b) 
that the present officers would carry on 
for another biennium. (2) See above. 
(3) Arlon Bogard, Portland, was named 
to fill the unexpired term of Band Di- 
vision Vice-chairman Douglas Orme, who 
is in the service. Continuing officers: 
Chairman — Wallace H. Hannah, Van- 
couver, Wash.; Vice-chairmen—Orches- 
tra Division, William Thomas, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; Vocal Division, Clifford Elliott, 
McMinnville, Ore.; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Calvin Storey, 1314 Twentieth St., Long- 
view, Wash.; Member-at-Large, Wayne 
Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash. 





Region Three, N.S.B.0.V.A. (3) Vice- 
chairman David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind., 
is acting chairman in the absence of 
Captain King Stacy (see page 43). 


Region Wine, N.S.B.O.V.A.: (1) No 
meeting has been held since last spring. 
(3) An agreement was reached by mail 
to hold over the officers: Chairman 
T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; Vice- 
chairmen — Band Division, J. M. Dil- 
linger, Hannibal, Mo.; Orchestra Divi- 
sion, R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte, 
Neb.; Vocal Division, Mabel M. Hender- 
son, Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer 
E. A. Thomas, 409 National Reserve 
Bldg., Topeka, Kan. Virgil Parman, 
Kansas Representative, has moved to 
Warrersburg, Mo., and Albert G. Brown, 
Kansas Representative, has joined the 
Navy Air Corps. One of these Kansas 
vacancies on the Board of Control will 
be filled by Oliver Hobbs, Lawrence, 
Kan. Dean E. Douglass, Missouri Repre- 
sentative, former state supervisor of 
music, is now educational specialist 
with R.C.A., assigned to the Chicago 
Division. His work has to do with the 
merchandising of R.C.A. equipment for 
educational consumption. Appointments 
to fill the two remaining vacancies will 
be announced later. 








California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District. (1) Janu- 
ary 23, Fresno: Board meeting, at which 
a definite plan was set up for the ex- 
change-of-instrument idea. February 
27, Fresno State College campus: Clinic 
(vocal and stringed instruments). 
Fresno State College Charm Chorus ap- 
peared and colored sound movies of the 
National Music Camp were shown. 
Hosts—instructors Berdahl and Lyllus 
Lundkrist of the college. (4) High- 
school music departments throughout 
the District are playing for War Bond 
rallies and Victory Corps inaugurations. 
Many of the bands are playing for the 
departures of draftees. Much more 
community singing is being done, espe- 
cially in the schools. A few schools 
have written their own Victory Corps 
songs or have composed new words to 
fit old songs. 





California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District. (1) 
January 2, Los Angeles: Flute demon- 
stration by Sterling Smith and report 
on National Institute on Music Educa- 
tion in Wartime (Chicago) by President 


Carl G. Lindgren. February 6: “The 
Grammar of Professional Style in Mu- 
sic’ by E. H. Kleffman. (3) Vice-presi- 
dent—George Shochat, Glendale, replac- 
ing Charles Dana; Treasurer—William 
Phillips, replacing Albert Caligiuri; Cor- 
responding Secretary — Sally Sheffield, 
Los Angeles. (4) See pages 44-45. 


Central and Southern Indiana School 
Band and Orchestra Association. (1) 
December 11-12, Terre Haute: Band and 
orchestra clinic, stressing music in the 
war effort. February 28, Crawfordsville: 
Meeting of executive board. Centers for 
contest-festivals to be announced later 
(3) Chairmen—Class A, John Bright, 
Terre Haute; Class B, William Richard- 
son, Attica; Class C, Ralph Miller, Terre 
Haute. 


Chicago Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation. (1) February 21: Choral con- 
test. (2) April 4: Fourth Annual High- 
School Music Festival, Orchestra Hall. 
April 17: High-school solo contest. 
May 15: Band competition-festival. May 
22: Orchestra competition-festival. (3) 
President—Sister M. Jerellen B.V.M., 
Chicago; Corresponding Secretary—Sis- 
ter M. Emilita, B.V.M., 640 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago; Recording Secretary — 
Sister M. Ferrer, R.S.M., Chicago; Treas- 
urer—Rev. John A. Simones, O.P., Oak 
Park: Sectional Chairmen—Band, Brother 
J. Oliver, F.S.C., Chicago; Orchestra, 
Sister Marie Therese, S.P., Chicago; 
Choral, Sister M. Estelle, O.S.B., Chi- 
cago; Piano, Sister M. Matilde, B.V.M., 
Chicago. 











Colorado Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation, a division of Colorado Music 
Educators Association. (2) Voted to 
discontinue competition-festivals of large 
groups for the duration; C.I.D.A. will, 
however, sponsor solo and small-ensem- 
ble festivals in areas that feel they can 
make a success of such an undertaking. 
(4) Most important feature of the an- 
nual convention and clinic, held Decem- 
ber 4-5 in Denver (see January issue), 
was a discussion and clinching of defi- 
nite plans for the State-wide Victory 
Concert (see page 45). 


Colorado Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Vocal Division. (2) March 5-6, 
Denver: Clinic. 

Connecticut Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) October 30, Hartford: Speaker— 
Harry Robert Wilson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of “Lead a Song!” spoke 





Southwestern Music Educators Conference officers and board members meet with Superintendent Wrinkle and Director of Music Ann Brittson of Okla- 
homa City schools, and with other school and community leaders of the Southwestern area in October 1942 to prepare for the War Institute to be held 
in Oklahoma City, March 12-15, 1943. The illuminated table decoration in the center, taken from the cover design of the War Department-M.E.N.C. 


brochure “‘Music in the National Effort,” was made by a local manual-trairiing student. 
wide; M, I, and C, 6” tall; painted with alphacolor. 
wider angle to the light rays. Base—white pine, 8” 
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Specifications: Letters—2” white pine; U and S, 15” tall, 7” 


Mounting—letters mounted on strip of white pine, 4’ x 2” x 1”, at rear of base so as to give a 
x 43”, with surrounding moulding strip, 1” x 2”, to mask neon tubes. Neon tubes—3 tubes, each 
4’ long, laid side by side and connected through neon transformer (concealed under table) to current. 
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Every Bandmaster Will Want 
These Three New Releases 
The 
ARTHUR PRYOR MEMORIAL EDITION 
of 


THE ROOKIE AND 
HIS ARMY MULE 


ANOTHER NOVELTY HIT FOR BAND BY THE 

LATE ARTHUR PRYOR, COMPOSER OF THE 

EVER POPULAR ‘“‘THE WHISTLER AND HIS 
DOG" 


Full Band 1.50 


THE VICTORY CORPS MARCH 


DEDICATED TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. MARTIAL THEMES FROM BEE- 
THOVEN SCORES WOVEN INTO A STIRRING 
STREET OR CONCERT MARCH FOR BANDS 
BY HAROLD E. HARRIS. 


Full Band .75 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH 


AN EXCELLENT BAND MARCH COMPOSED 
AND INTRODUCED BY CAPT. THOMAS F. 
DARCY, JR., DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY BAND. 


Full Band 1.00 


Symphonic Band 2.50 





Symphonic Band 1.25 





Symphonic Band 1.50 





Send for Complimentary Conductor Scores of 
Above Numbers 





Presenting 


“DEVELOPING 
INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIANSHIP’ ; 


IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D 
and 
EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A 
® INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP STUDY 
@® SMALL AND LARGE ENSEMBLES 
@ BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Prices: 
I, BI esiciccsscecesenas $ 1.00 
CONDUCTOR'S MANUAL.............. 2.00 
STUDENT'S | Bae “= 
PER DOZEN 2.00 


PROGRESS CHART.... 


i PER HUNDRED 15.00 
Send for Thematic or On Approval Copy 





CHORAL’ MUSIC FOR MORALE 





AMERICA CALLING Willson 
ED cccniscstatitiesninneees $ .18 
PATRIOTIC CHORAL FANTASIE James 
____ ptt esesp siete see .20 
GOD BLESS AMERICA Berlin 
Ee 15 
LAND OF THE FREE Leidzen 
0 ee 10 
FAITH BRINGS THE SUNRISE Weiner 
ME Cadithssdansnesesebessesi ie a 
ANGELS OF MERCY Berlin 
SPEDE cnvcccccvacsnsresens 18 
ARM FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA Berlin 
DD <cnk pitaenegensese snouts 15 
ONE FOR ALL—ALL FOR ONE Rich 
SEE cdlibicodnde acaseeennnéns 10 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE Salter 


SATB-SSA-SA 


TETTTTITILITTTLT TILT 1 


IRVING BERLIN, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC DIVISION 
799 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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on community singing in the war effort. 
(2) All festivals and state concerts 
called off. Date of spring meeting to 
be announced. (3) Mary A. Greenan, 
107 Edwards St., Hartford, has been 


,named treasurer to take the place of 


Richard Otto, who is in the service. (4) 
All of the schools are contributing to 
the war effort through programs by the 
bands, glee clubs, and _ orchestras; 
through holding special rallies, etc. 
Music educators located near defense 
plants, camps, or bases are helping with 
the U.S.O. work, both by giving their 
own services and by furnishing music 
for special programs or get-togethers. 
President Elsa Limbach reports that she 
personally has taken over the Sunday 
evenings at the U.S.O. center in Nor- 
wich, where she plans group singing and 
a special musical event as an attraction 
each week. 


Delaware Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) October 22-23, Wilmington, in 
conjunction with Delaware State Educa- 
tion Association: The panel discussion 
“Music in the War Effort” was led by 
John H. Jaquish, president of Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. Excerpts 
were given from the patriotic pageant 
drama “This Freedom,” by Elliot Field. 
Concerts in line with the general Con- 
ference wartime program were given by 
the Alexis I. du Pont High-School Cho- 
rus and the Wilmington High-School 
Band. November 18, Wilmington: Sub- 
ject—Christmas gifts from the music 
department to men in the service. (3) 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth Staton Field, 
Dover; Vice-president—Gladys Turner, 
Wilmington; Secretary—Elsie Richards, 
1003 N. Bancroft Parkway, Wilmington; 
Treasurer—Frederick B. Kutz, Newark. 
(4) Throughout the state, much stress 
is placed on music as a means of build- 
ing and keeping up morale. The follow- 
ing activities are carried on: community 
gatherings where singing is the main 
item; writing of songs emphasizing the 
sale of war stamps and bonds and the 
collection of scrap; supplying music, vo- 
cal and instrumental, for entertainment 
of units of the armed forces in the 
various localities; developing a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
music of our Allies; working on the 
place of music in industry. 








Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Music Section. (1) October 22, Indian- 
apolis: Topic — “Music Education in 
Wartime.” Speaker—O. M. Swihart, su- 
perintendent of schools, Richmond: “An 
Administrator Asks, ‘What Does Music 
Offer for Today?’” Workshops—Instru- 
mental (elementary through high school 
and college), Paul E. Hamilton, Oak- 
landon, chairman; Vocal (primary and 
elementary), Inez Nixon, Frankfort, 
chairman; Vocal (junior high school), 
Hermine Colson, Anderson, chairman; 
Vocal (high school and college), J. Rus- 
sell Paxton, Indianapolis, chairman. Co- 
érdinator of workshops was Augustus 
D. Zanzig, music consultant from the 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, who also gave 
practical instruction in conducting 
group singing. (3) President—Ben Gra- 
ham, Richmond; Vice-president—Char- 
lotte Brim, Princeton; Secretary — 
Thomas Clem, 1014 Nichol Ave., Ander- 


son. 


Indiana State Choral Festival Associa- 
tion. (1) December 6, Indianapolis: 
“Festivals and Choral Music Aiding Our 
War Effort.” (2) March: Vocal clinic. 
Date and place to be announced. 


Iowa Bandmasters Association. (3) 
President—Herbert Goodwin, Waterloo; 
Vice-presidents — First District, Ferdi- 
nand DiTella, Dubuque; Second District, 
Frank Piersol, Osage; Third District, 
Hal Bergan, Fort Dodge; Fourth Dis- 
trict, Dale Caris, Cherokee; Fifth Dis- 
trict, Dillon Lowell, Fairfield; Sixth 
District, Don Walter, Marshalltown; 
Seventh District, Walter Lake, Bloom- 
field; Eighth District, Robert Bagley, 
Des Moines; Ninth District, Clayton 


Hathaway, Atlantic; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Alonzo Leach, 805% Locust St., Des 
Moines. (4) Woodwind Ensemble Com- 
position Contest: Open to all school 
music directors and instructors, college 
students, college faculty members. Clos- 
ing date, April 15; compositions to be 
sent to Edward Kurtz, Department of 
Music, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. Compositions may be 
written for any of the woodwind en- 
sembles listed in the School Music Com- 
petition-Festivals Manual; woodwind 
trio, woodwind quartet, flute quartet, 
mixed clarinet quartet, Bh clarinet quar- 
tet, woodwind quintet, saxophone quar- 
tet, saxophone sextet. Compositions 
must not exceed 5 minutes in playing 
time; they can consist, however, of a 
suite of three or four movements, with 
no movement exceeding 5 minutes in 
playing time. Compositions will be 
judged by three out-of-state judges. 
Winning compositions will be submitted 
for publication and will receive an I.B.A, 
medal. If conditions permit the holding 
of a state convention in June, the win- 
ning compositions will be played as part 
of the convention program. : 

Now that it is impossible to have 
bandmaster clinics, group meetings, etc., 
I.B.A. is issuing The Iowa Bandmasters 
Bulletin. 


Kansas Music Educators Association. 
(3) Vice-president—Everett Brown, Kan- 
sas City, to fill post left vacant by res- 
ignation of N. V. Napier. (4) Commu- 
nity Service Division of the Victory 
Corps is being emphasized through 
community sings, patriotic assemblies, 
assembly sings, war stamp concerts, 
the singing of national songs in the 
classroom, the stressing of Latin-Amer- 
ican music, United Nations concerts. 
There has been a definite revival of in- 
terest in group singing since the advent 
of Augustus Zanzig. community sing or- 
ganizer for the War Savings Staff of 
the Treasury Department, to Kansas 
City, Mo., and Emporia, Kan., early in 
December. “We've always done com- 
munity singing,”’ reports Secretary 
Jeannette Floyd, “but not always on the 
inspired plane!” 

K.M.E.A. is starting the publication 
of a magazine to replace the paper 
formerly issued. It is to be a 16-page 
quarterly and will be sent to every 
music educator in the state, regardless 
of membership status. It will contain 
current data on wartime music, as well 
as articles of more local interest. Vice- 
president Everett Brown is editor. 





Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) April, Louisville: M.E.N.C. 
Associate Executive Secretary Vanett 
Lawler spoke on “Music in Wartime.” 
(2) April, Louisville: Board of Control 
and general meeting. 


Maryland Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) February 6, Baltimore: Board 
meeting. (3) C. James Velie, Baltimore, 
has been appointed president to complete 
the unexpired term of Robert Bolles, 
who has been called to active duty in the 
Navy. (4) Great numbers of Victory 
Assemblies and Morale-building Assem- 
blies have been held in the schools, fea- 
turing singing. All commencement pro- 
grams are featuring some _ patriotic 
music. Plans are under way for a 
state-wide Victory Song Contest. Many 
school bands have participated in 
Civilian Defense meetings, civilian mo- 
bilization projects, and flag-raising cere- 
monies. 

Massachusetts Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. (1) January 9, Boston: Mem- 
bers were guests at buffet luncheon pro- 
vided by music publishers and dealers, 
Joseph Selig of C. G. Conn, Ltd., chair- 
man. Speakers—Lt. (j.g.) Warren S. 
Freeman, former president of M.M.E.A.: 
“Music in the War and Its Effect on 
Our Schools”; and Ruby Newman: 
“Modern Trends and Their Effect on 
School Music.” Discussion period fol- 
lowed the speakers. (2) May: All-State 
Concert, war conditions permitting. 
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Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association. (1) February 6-7, Ann 
Arbor. Sixth Annual Instrumental Mu- 
sic Clinic, sponsored by M.S.B.O.A. and 
the University of Michigan School of 
Music. The entire program took into 
account the wartime issues and was ded- 
icated to “Instrumental Music in War- 
time.” Guest speaker—John Lund, U. S. 
Office of Education Deputy Director of 
the High-School Victory Corps: “The 
High-School Victory Corps Plan.” Dr. 
Lund also conducted a forum on “Music 
in the High-School Victory Corps.” 
Sessions—“The Orchestra and Its Prob- 
lems in Wartime,” “The Band and Its 
Problems in the Emergency,” “Reed 
Problems in Wartime,” “Teaching the 
Strings in Wartime,” “Teaching Ma- 
terials for the Brass’ Instrument,” 
“Music in the Wartime Effort.” 

Participating organizations—U. of M. 
Concert Band, William D. Revelli, con- 
ductor; U. of M. Symphony Orchestra, 
Eric DeLamarter, conductor; Ann Arbor 
High School Mixed Chorus, Rose Marie 
Grentzer, conductor. Guest conductor— 
Capt. Harold B. Bachman, music con- 
sultant, Sixth Service Command, Chi- 
cago. 


Michigan School Vocal Association. 
(1) December 27, Flint: Topic—dActivi- 
ties to take the place of state-wide fes- 
tival for the duration, such as small 
units, traveling judges, recordings. (2) 
April 16: Joint meeting with Michigan 
Schoolmasters, Ann Arbor. Speaker — 
M.E.N.C. Associate Executive Secretary 
Vanett Lawler. (3) Viola Brody, Mon- 
roe, has been appointed treasurer to re- 
place Bernard McGhee, who is serving 
overseas. Directors—Franklyn S. Wed- 
dle, Flint; Russell W. Switzer, Lansing 
(Mr. Switzer is also editor of the M.S. 
V.A. Journal, a quarterly started this 
season); Lester McCoy, Hartland. Other 
officers listed previously. 


Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) December 28, Minneapolis: 
Meeting of Board of Directors to draw 
up new constitution permitting M.M.E.A. 
to affiliate with Minnesota Education 
Association and M.E.N.C. (2) No more 
annual clinics until end of war; board 
of directors will carry on work of or- 
ganization. 


Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (2) Coéperating with Southwest- 
ern Music Educators Conference War- 
time Institute, March 12-15, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and with Missouri Education 
Association convention, November 3-6. 


Nebraska Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) December 3-5, Kearney: Sev- 
enth annual clinic. Clinic band of 85 
students and orchestra of 75 were di- 
rected by guest conductor Clarence 
Sawhill of the University of Illinois; the 
choir of 120 voices, by Olaf Christiansen 
of Northfield, Minn. Chris Neilsen of 
Omaha gave a demonstration on the care 
and repair of stringed instruments. J. H. 
Rennick of Beatrice spoke on “Pag- 
eantry and Patriotism.” Present were 
45 music educators, 145 visiting high- 
school musicians, 120 Kearney  stu- 
dents. Twenty-two towns were repre- 
sented. Many educators who could not 
attend this year sent letters of regret. 
The following is an excerpt from one 
of these: “This is the first year since 
the organization of the band clinic in 
Hastings several years ago that I shall 
be obligated to miss. ... However, there 
is one thing I’m not going to miss out 
on, and that is the matter of dues. 
Every music educator worthy of the 
name should, I feel, not shirk his duty 
in this respect. . . . The committee should 
be congratulated in carrying on at a 
time like this. ...” (3) Delegate-at- 
Large—John R. Keith, Wayne; Vice- 
president, Orchestra Division—Walter R. 
Olsen, Fremont. Other officers listed 
previously. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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HERES INFORMATION WANTED 
BY THE ENEMY / 








You’ve all heard that slogan, “A slip of the lip can sink a 
ship!” Well, even for teen-age Americans, it goes double now- 
adays! You may know just the inside dope Schickelgruber 
and Tojo would be delighted to tune in on. 

F’rinstance . . . Your Brother Bill may have let slip when 
his ship was sailing. Or Dad, who works in a war plant, may 
know all about a vital new weapon. Or Sis, who is the Boss's 
confidential secretary, may know just where all those new 
planes are going. 

See? That’s the kind of talk that may go on in your family 
circle. And I’m here to say, keep it strictly in the family! 
Little men with large ears are everywhere these days. And 
one of those Axis monkeys can hear a slip of the lip farther 
than Cab Calloway can throw a hi-de-ho! 

So button it up for the Duration! If you know something, 
keep it off the air. And if you’re simply busting with infor- 
mation—why just get out that sweet Elkhart horn and rip 
off a little private jam session of your own! It’s mighty 


relievin’. 
Yours for Victory, 


& iia ey “LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. {22 
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DRUMMER’S 





improve your playing with these 4 books 


SWING DRUMMING: 
The mostcompletebookon { 
dance drumming. It tells 
you how, when and why. 
Contains 108 photos—over 
600 rhythm beats and 
solos. 98 pages only $1.50 





DRUM INSTRUCTOR: 
It’s complete from A to 
Z. Written by Wm. F. 
Ludwig, it’s the result 
of 20 years’ effort- 

crammed into 72 excit- 
ing pages; only $1.50 





DRUM SOLOS: 

Contains 45 standard 
and original drum 
solos, 10 assorted duets, 
11 standard and fancy 
March beats— 26 stand- 
ard N.A.R.D. rudi- 

ments. Only $1.00 





BATON TWIRLING: 

This book is complete; it 
tells everything you need 
to know to become an 
expert twirler—contains 
over 175 illustrations that 
show you how; only $1.00 


Get your copies today—your music dealer hasit! 


WFL DRUM CO. 


1728 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Dept. D 








THE SONG OF THE HOUR 


AMERICA UNITED 
IS ROLLING ALONG 
by Bernard Hamblen 


Published for: 


Vocal Solo in Two 
ye Price $ .40 
Medium “F” High “Ab” 
Mixed Chorus ................. 15 
Male Chorus .................. 15 


Three Part Women’s 
RSE Sr 15 


Band Arr. Paul Yoder.. .75 


Small Orch. 
Arr. Frank Panella.... 1.00 


, 2 eee 1.50 


Order copies today! 
Send for Complete Catalog 





Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Nebraska High-School Activities As- 
sociation. (2) April 16-17: Annual dis- 
trict contests. Some will be held on a 
one-day basis, and competition for large 
groups will be eliminated. It was the 
general feeling of school people present 
at the meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly that it will be possible to con- 
tinue the contests for soloists and 
small groups in spite of the difficulties 
of wartime transportation. 


New Jersey Education Association, De- 
partment of Music. (1) November 14, 
Newark: Annual meeting. Speaker Os- 
bourne McConathy presented facts and 
figures on the wartime program. Prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner which fol- 
lowed was Charles A. Philhower, super- 
intendent of schools in Westfield and 
newly elected president of N.J.E.A. (3) 
President—John T. Nicholson, Union; 
First Vice-president, and Editor of Of- 
ficial Bulletin—J. Fred Muller, Summit; 
Second Vice-president, and Director of 
County Chairmen — Herman Toplansky, 
Union; Recording Secretary Dorothy 
Ossre, Morristown; Corresponding Sec- 
retary—Ethel G. McKinley, 6347 Irving 
Ave., Merchantville; Treasurer—Marie S. 
Pomeroy, Toms River; Past President— 
Arthur E. Ward, Montclair. (4) The 
Board of Directors has requested each 
school music department in the state to 
give one concert this season at which 
admission will be the purchase of war 
bonds and stamps. 








North Carolina Contest-Festival Asso- 
ciation. (2) Under advice from the ex- 
ecutive committee, and following con- 
ference with a Government representa- 
tive, the state and district contest-festi- 
vals have been canceled for 1943. As 
stated in a bulletin issued by Chairman 
H. Hugh Altvater: “A major factor in 
this decision has naturally been the 
difficulty in transportation. Scarcely 
less in importance has been the realiza- 
tion that the profession and the influ- 
ence of music might easily suffer a harm, 
difficult to repair, from insistence on 
carrying on as usual in the face of the 
national emergency. During this 
period of emergency, it is incumbent on 
all of us to increase musical effort and 
enthusiasm within our own communi- 
ties. Music must remain an active 
force in student and general community 
life. We must have a solid groundwork 
on which to build following the war. 
Accordingly, it is urgently recommended 
that contests or festivals or both be 
held within as many communities as 
possible, including, when expedient, the 
environs of these communities.” It is 
urged that ratings on the usual plan be 
issued, and that some sort of recogni- 
tion be awarded to outstanding partici- 
pants. 


North Dakota State High-School Music 
Contest Committee. (2) Executive Sec- 
retary John A. Page announces that: 
“The University of North Dakota, work- 
ing in coéperation with the North Da- 
kota High-School League, will suspend 
the State High-School Contests for this 
year and possibly for the duration of 
the war. When victory has been won 
and conditions in schools and communi- 
ties return to normal, contests in keep- 
ing with the times will be resumed. 
That the spirit of the contest idea may 
be maintained and that the schools re- 
ceive the benefits of suggestions from 
the University, the News-Letter will be 
published and distributed as in the 
past.” And Chairman John E. Howard 
reports that “the way has been left 
open for any town or group of towns 
which have the facilities for conducting 
a small district festival to proceed on 
that basis. The State Contest Commit- 
tee will continue to sponsor the setup 
which has been recommended and to aid 
the schools in every possible way with 
their music program. ... Any commu- 
nity or group of communities may ar- 
range a competitive festival in order to 
secure a state rating. Judges from the 
University and other schools will be 
available as adjudicators. Since no 


regular fees will be charged for this 
type of competition, financial arrange- 
ment will be made between the schools 
and the judges. Each school may, as 
usual, prepare solo and ensemble num- 
bers as well as band, orchestra, and 
choral events for a Music Dav. In the 
afternoon the solo and small-group con- 
test or festival may be held, while the 
evening may be devoted to the large 
organizations. . The stimulus which 
has been furnished through competition 
can still be retained, and at the same 
time a gala music festival can be pre- 
sented to the community.” 


Northern Indiana School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Association. (1) 
January 29, Elkhart: Annual clinic. 
The meeting was primarily a wartime 
discussion-and-workshop clinic. Discus- 
sions were led and addresses given by 
Clarence F. Parrish of Carl Fischer, Ine. 
(“Publications”); Fred Holtz of Martin 
Band Instrument Co. (“Care of Your 
Musical Instruments”); Howard Lyons 
of Lyons Music Company (‘Music In- 
dustries War Council’); H. C. Garver, 
superintendent of schools, Hobart (“A 
Balanced School Program for War- 
time’); Adam P. Lesinsky, Harold 
Luhman, Charles Byfield, and Robert 
Welty (“Wartime Music Activities’); 
Robert White (“Essentials for an Effi- 
cient Choir’); Varner Chance, Fort 
Wayne (“Problems of the Instrumental- 
ist Who Takes Over the Choir’’); and 
Cc. V. Buttelman, M.E.N.C. executive sec- 
retary (“Why the I.M.E.A.?”). Work- 
shop demonstrations were given by 
Albert Stewart, director of music, Pur- 
due University (Sing!) and Melva 
Shull, Elkhart (“The Junior - High 
Chorus”). Section Chairmen—Frederick 
Ebbs, instrumental; George Meyers, 
vocal. 


Ohio Music Education Association. (1) 
December 30-31, Columbus: Institute on 
Music Education in Wartime. (See Jan- 
uary issue.) Sarah Y. Cline of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and the 
University of Cincinnati spoke on 
“Music and the Community” and “The 
Development of Leadership,” in place of 
Augustus D. Zanzig, music consultant 
of the Treasury Department, who was 
unable to attend. The Treasury Depart- 
ment was represented by Dr. Roy D. 
Welch, chief music consultant. Other 
participants and topics were as previ- 
ously announced. March 28, Columbus: 
Board of Representatives. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Associa- 
tion. (1) December 11, Wheeling, W. 
Va.: Northern West Virginia Music 
Conference. Theme — “The Contribu- 
tions Music Can Make to the War Ef- 
fort.” More than fifty teachers and 
superintendents attended, representing 
five counties. “The fact that we held it 
on ‘school time,’” reports Secretary 
Edwin M. Steckel, “reflects the attitude 
of the administrators, many of whom 
attended.” 


Bhode Island Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. (1) December 8, Providence: 
Revision of constitution. Program of a 
cappella songs by Central High-School 
(Providence) Boys’ Vocal Ensemble, di- 
rected by Edward J. Grant. February: 
Tryouts for violin scholarships (loan of 
two excellent instruments) among ju- 
nior- and senior-high-school violin stu- 
dents of public-school orchestras; the 
violins are provided by Mrs. Ada 
Holding Miller, past president of Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs. (2) 
Dates to be announced for April and 
June meetings. (3) Reélected: Presi- 
dent — Elsie S. Bruce, Warwick; Vice- 
president—Edward J. Grant, Providence; 
Secretary — Katherine M. Mullaney, 49 
Andem St., Providence; Treasurer — 
Ruth H. Peterson, Providence; Executive 
Board — Gertrude Z. Mahan, Central 
Falls; Lee C. McCauley, Kingston; Anne 
L. McInerney, Cranston; Marion O’Brien, 
Pawtucket; Natalie Southard, Provi- 
dence. (4) The schools are providing 
music for war bond rallies and pro- 
grams for service men. 
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Rhode Island School Bandmasters As- 
sociation. (1) January 9, Providence; 
Fifth annual concert by the All-Rhode 
Island Senior- and Junior-High-School 
Bands. The program featured music by 
United States and Latin-American com- 
posers, patriotic music, and Negro spir- 
ituals. (3) President — Stephen E. 
Farnum; Vice-president — Ray Groff; 
Secretary—May H. Hanley; Treasurer— 
J. Edwin Conley, Pawtucket. 


South Dakota High-School Music As- 
sociation. (2) No state-wide meetings 
planned for duration; only district meet- 
ings will be held. April: Only one of 
the seven state regions plans to hold a 
music contest this year; this is Region 
5, and the contest will be held in Geddes, 
the second or third week in April. 
Other regions may have festivals in- 
volving schools that are close together. 
(3) Council reélected the former officers. 


Southern California Vocal Association. 
(1) December 5, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles: Speaker—Van 
A. Christy of Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege: “Teaching of Voice Classes.’”’ Dem- 
onstration of choral groups by Pauline 
Wells, director, Van Nuys High School. 





Texas Music Educators Association, 
Region 3. (1) February 6, Waco. (2) 
May: School Music Festival-Contests 
to be held at three or more centrally 
located points beginning May 1, using 
the traveling-judge plan. Earl Irons, 
composer and adjudicator, will be head 
band judge. National rules and music 
lists will be followed. (3) Region 3 
Chairman—T. A. Lee, Waco; Secretary— 
Lyle Skinner, Senior High School, Waco; 
Vocal Chairman — Frances Edmands, 
Hillsboro; Band Chairman — Robert L. 
Maddox, Mexia. (4) The Waco Senior 
High-School Band has played for two 
patriotic assembly programs, and is 
scheduled to play Victory Concerts on 
February 15 and April 15; the glee club 
already has held two Victory Concerts, 
where war stamp and bond purchases 
were the admission. The junior-high- 
school bands have also played two Vic- 
tory Concerts. 


Virginia Education Association, Music 
Section. November 25, Richmond: An- 
nual meeting. Speakers—Fred Felmet: 
“Music and the Victory Corps”; Wendell 
Sanderson, supervisor of music in Rich- 
mond: “The Place of Music in the School 
Assembly Program”; Mrs. Grainger, 
Hopewell: “The Use of High-School Glee 
Clubs and Bands in Teaching Songs to 
Children in Elementary and High 
Schools.” Edna Shaeffer of Madison 
College, Harrisonburg: “How the High- 
School Teacher Can Revamp the Music 
Program to Meet the Present Emer- 
gency.” The secretary read the papers 
of Arthur J. Lancaster of Portsmouth, 
“Marching Choirs Forward March with 
Music,” and Sharon B. Hoose, director 
of Lane County High School Band, Char- 
lottsville, “Desired: A Balance in Ob- 
jectives,” a treatise on balance between 
artistic and functional music as related 
to the wartime program. Mrs. Pattie G. 
Brighwell of Richmond discussed the 
Cumulative Song List published in the 
September - October Music Educators 
Journal. Mrs. Anne B. Phillips of Rich- 
mond presented a demonstration of orig- 
inal music, featuring two sixth-grade 
pupils. General discussion followed each 
paper. (2) There will be no State High- 
School Festival this year in Richmond, 
a decision arrived at as the result of a 
poll of directors. 


West Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation: (1) November 12-13, Hunting- 
ton: Speakers—John Warren Erb of New 
York University: “Music, Its Place in 
Our Culture’; George Strickling of 
Cleveland: “The Challenge of Wartime 
for the Music Educator’; Marie Boette 
of West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckannon: “Highlights of the Music 
Educators Conference Held in Milwau- 
kee”; Etelka Evans of Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Soloists—Elma Gil- 
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Recently Published 
FIRST CHOICE 
BAND MUSIC 


By Outstanding 
Contemporary Composers 





JEAN SIBELIUS 
ALLA MARCIA 


(From Karelia Suite) 


(Arranged by 
Richard Franko Goldman) 


JOHN J. MORRISSEY 
CARIBBEAN FANTASY 
(Arranged by the Composer) 


DANIEL A. ROBLES 
EL CONDOR PASA 


(Inea Dance) 
(Arranged by Paul Yoder) 











Each 
Symphonic Band. . . . $5.50 
Full Band. ...... . $3.50 


FREE Thematic Band Catalog 
Sent Upon Request 
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Ever Growing in Stature 
The Timely Patriotic Cantata 


| HEAR AMERICA 
SINGING 


By GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


Based on 


Poems by Walt Whitman 





A testimonial of faith in Amer- 
ica, its land, its people .. . 
A stirring and inspirational 
work . . . Essentially for the 
school music program. 











Introduced by 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
(Victor Album—M 777) 


Published for Baritone Solo and 
Mixed Chorus with Piano 


Accompaniment 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE 
$1.00 


Full Score and Orchestral or Band Parts 
Available for Rental 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. BUILDING 


RADIO CITY 





NEW YORK 











THE STARS AND STRIPES OF LIBERTY 


AVELYN M. KERR 


A New Patriotic March Song | 
Destined to become a National Anthem | 


This Soul-stirring Salute to the Flag is just the song for the 


School-room. 


For sale at all music counters | 
Published by | 


THE HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


64 E. JACKSON BLVD. 


—_ a ] 


CHICAGO | 














IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 
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Instrumental 


Ensembles 


for BRASS QUARTET . 


(Trumpets I & II in B flat, Trombone I 
(Baritone), Trombone II) or 


for WOODWIND QUARTET 
(Clarinets I & II in B flat, 
Bassoons I & II) 


Just Published ! 
Chopin—Polonaise Militaire 


Transcribed by George J. Trinkaus 


o 
Tchaikovsky...Chanson Triste 
ee Calm as the Night 


Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 


for WOODWIND QUINTET 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in B flat, Horn, 
and Bassoon) 


Poldowski..... Suite Miniature 
Transcribed by Georges Barrere 
es 0.8 bene Pastorale from “Les 

Preludes” 


Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 


for SEXTET (with PIANO) 
(Piano, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in B flat, 
Horn, and Bassoon) 
Tuthill, Burnet... Variations on 
“When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home” 


THE A CAPPELLA WIND 
CHOIR SERIES 
for Brass or Reed Instruments 
or Mixed Wind Ensembles 
Lassus........ Matona, Lovely 
Maiden 
Ee Aria (Air) 


Transcribed by Irving Cheyette 


Scores of the above are obtainable 
for inspection, ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 West 46th St. New York 














KREISLER WALTZES | 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS 


Eric Leidzen has arranged LIEBES- 
FREUD and SCHON ROSMARIN for 
BAND. Karl Van Hoesen has arranged 
THE OLD REFRAIN—SCHGON ROS- 
MARIN as TRUMPET SOLOS and 
TRUMPET TRIOS; and _ LIEBES- 
FREUD as 2 TRUMPET TRIO. Gus- 
tav Langenus has arranged CAPRICE 
VIENNOIS as a CLARINET solo. 


Full conductor score is available for 
LIEBESLEID. Bb clarinet parts are 
now obtainable for LIEBESLEID, LA 
GITANA, CAPRICE VIENNOIS and 
SCHON ROSMARIN for orchestra. 


These and additional arrangements of 
other Kreisler compositions on the 1943 
| National Contest list may be seen at 

your accustomed music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY 
Music Publisher 
4 East 46th St. New York, N. Y. 
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lespie, Bluefield, piano; Anita Beltram 
of Marshall College, Huntington, so- 
prano. Concert (annual) by All-State 
Chorus, directed by George Strickling, 
and All-State Orchestra, directed by 
John Warren Erb. (3) Chairmen—Or- 
chestra, Julian Spencer, Charleston; 
Chorus, Evelyn Brown, Clay; Band, Carl 
McElfresh, Logan; County Director, B. D. 
Ward, Kingwood; Classroom Teacher, 
Claren Peoples, Huntington. 


Wisconsin School Music Association. 
(1) January 16, Madison: Music clinic 
and conference sponsored by W.S.M.A. 
and Music Department, University of 
Wisconsin. (2) Association will sponsor 
small music festivals in various areas 
of the state in April and May. 


In-and-About Atlanta Music Educa- 
tors Club. (1) January 15, Atlanta: 
Luther Richman, president of Southern 
Music Educators Conference, was guest 
of honor and assisted the club in mak- 
ing plans for the S.M.E.C. Wartime In- 
stitute, to be held in Atlanta, April 6-8. 


In-and-About Boston Music Educators 
Club. (1) February 6, Boston: Lecture 
and demonstration on “Rhythm Work in 
the Primary and Elementary Grades” 
by Dorothy Hughes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pa. 


In-and-About Cleveland Music Edu- 
ecators Club. (3 Vice-president Ger- 
trude de Bats is acting-president, to fill 
the vacancy left by Jacob E. Hines, who 
has left teaching for war work. 


In-and-About Concord (N. H.) Music 
Educators Club. (1) November 12, Con- 
cord. Speaker—Louise Grant: ‘Music in 
the Integrated Program.” Meeting pre- 
sided over by Vice-president Belle Shep- 
ard. (2) Meetings temporarily suspended. 
(3) Officers reélected. (4) President 
Howard A. Nettleton is fn the Army. 
Secretary Elizabeth Sullivan is now Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Hamm, 4 Fayette St., Con- 
cord. 


In-and-About Dayton Music Educators 
Club. (1) October 28: Edith Keller, 
state supervisor of music, was guest of 
honor, and Peter W. Dykema spoke on 
“Music and Our War Effort.” January 
18, Dayton: Victory Buffet Supper. 
Speaker—Don Malin, Chicago, president, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
(2) March 13: Elementary- and high- 
school vocal and instrumental clinic. 
May 17: Spring social meeting. (3) 
Address of Secretary Sarah Madge Con- 
well is Gibbons Hotel, Dayton. 


In-and-About Detroit Music Educators 
Club. (1) February 20, Detroit: Met- 
ropolitan Detroit Regional Institute on 
Music Education in Wartime, sponsored 
by the Club, the Detroit Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the University of Michigan, 
Wayne University, and the Music De- 
partment, Detroit Public Schools. 

Participating organizations — Detroit 
Musicians League, Detroit Federation of 
Music Clubs, Detroit Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Detroit Catholic 
Schools. Invited to participate through 
representation — M.E.N.C., N.S.B.O.V.A., 
Music Teachers National Association, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Association of Schools of 
Music, National Recreation Association. 
Presiding — Theodore Armstrong, presi- 
dent, In-and-About Detroit Music Edu- 
eators Club. Program Chairman — 
Fowler Smith, M.E.N.C. past president, 
director of music, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


In-and-About Harrisburg Music Edu- 
eators Club. (1) November 13, Harris- 
burg: Joint banquet and meeting with 
Pennsylvania School Music Association. 
Theme—‘“Music in Wartime.” Speakers 
—Frank Luther, radio and Decca-record 
singer and author of the recent “Ameri- 
cans and Their Songs”; Lee M. Driver. 
February 23, Harrisburg: Speeches — 
“The Arts in Wartime,” by C. Valentine 
Kirby, State Department of Education, 





and “The Victory Corps and Music,” by 
C. E. Zorger, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg. Speakers to be followed by 
group discussion. (2) March 23: Elec- 
tion of officers, annual business meeting, 
and attendance at a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” (3) Presi- 
dent—Edward P. Rutledge, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville; Vice-president— 
Mrs. Vesta S. Cooke, New Oxford; Sec- 
retary—Russell E. Shuttlesworth, 121 
Chestnut St., Harrisburg; Treasurer— 
Madge Anderson, Carlisle; Advisory 
Board—Evelyn Waltman, York, Chair- 
man; Galen Herr, Palmyra; Lucille 
Lenker, Millersburg; John Isele, Harris- 
burg. 





In-and-About Hartford (Conn.) Music 
Educators Club. (1) December 12, 
Hartford: “Changing Techniques in 
Classroom Procedure.” February 12, 
(2) April 10, Hartford. 


In-and-About Indianapolis Music Edu- 
ecators Club. (1) December 5, Indian- 
apolis: Instrumental workshop on care 
and preservation of instruments; vocal 
clinic emphasizing the use of American 
folk songs in the elementary grades. 
(2) March 6: Luncheon’ meeting. 
Speaker—De Witt S. Morgan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis. Profes- 
sor William Ross will present movies of 
vocal cords; Robert Schultz will chair- 
man the materials clinic. (3) Board of 
Directors—Robert Schultz, Indianapolis; 
Elizabeth Meloy, Muncie; Thelma Sines, 
Logansport; Publicity Chairman—Newell 
H. Long, Bloomington. Other officers 
listed previously. 








In-and-About New Haven  (Conn.) 
Music Educators Club. (1) January 9, 
New Haven. (2) March 13: “Teaching 
Music Theory in the Grades—An In- 
troduction to Recent Objectives and 
Practice.”” Speakers—Mrs. Ruth de Vil- 
lafranca and Robert Yingling. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Edu- 
cators Club. (2) March 27: Dinner meet- 
ing. Speaker—William Schuman, com- 
poser, head of the Music Department, 
Sarah Lawrence College: ‘“‘The Composer 
Looks at Music Education.” April 9: 
Festival concert sponsored by the club 
will present groups of instrumentalists 
and vocalists from western Pennsyl- 
vania in a program of music of our 


times. 


Publications 

















FAY BAND METHOD, Simple, practi- 
cal and thorough. 14 Books ... ea. 75c 
—Teacher’s Manual, $1.50. 

FAY STRING METHOD, Newest man- 
ner of procedure. 4 Books... each 75c 
—Manual including Piano acc., $1.50. 
SAVOY BAND BOOK, Gilbert & 
Sullivan favorites. 25 Books...ea. 35c 
—Complete score, 75c. 

SAVOY BAND LIBRARY, 17 numbers, 
each complete with score ... 75c 
Double numbers with score... $1. 
FESTAL PROCESSION, March of Dig- 
nity by Cross. Arr. by Mayhew Lake. For 
band and orchestra. 

TEMPO DI BALLO, Scarlatti. Arr. by 
A. H. Brandenburg. For 3 Clarinets. 


GOLDFISH (T.T.B.B.) by H. Cross; 15¢. 


Send for 
FREE COPIES 
Also FREE 
PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD 
CATALOG XX 


Music Educators Journal 
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In-and-About Quad-Cities (Ill. and 
Iowa) Music Educators Club (Daven- 
port, Moline, East Moline, Rock Island): 
(1) October 31, Rock Island: Luncheon 
and discussion on music’s place in the 
war program. (2) Spring: Supervisors 
of the four cities in charge. (4) Com- 
munity singing is stressed in all Quad- 
City schools. Regular Sundiy-afternoon 
Community Victory Sings have been 
held. Patriotic programs are given, and 
some of the schools are participating in 
the song-writing projects. The schools 
put on weekly radio programs. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City Music 
Educators Club. (1) February 16: Re- 
cital by Andor Foldes, Hungarian pian- 
ist, followed by dinner. (2) March: 
Dinner meeting, with guest conductor 
Sample of Utah State Symphony as 
speaker (tentative). April: “An Eve- 
ning of Fun” (tentative). 


In-and-About Tri-City (N. C.) Music 
Educators Club. (1) Three local meet- 
ings: (a) Greensboro meeting, Decem- 
ber 14. Program organized by Supervis- 
or of Music Mrs. Chrystal Bachtell from 
vocal and instrumental groups in the 


city schools. Music directors were 
Kimball Harriman, Louisa Isler, Eula 
Tuttle. All school principals were 


guests, as well as a large number of 
parents of participating children. Presi- 
dent Alia Ross led everyone in a com- 
munity sing. About 300 attended or 
performed. (b) High Point meeting, De- 
cember 8. (c) Winston-Salem meeting, 
December 11. Program presented by 
first grade of Ardmore School. (2) If 
club continues to meet, it will probably 
have to do so as three separate units 
because of the transportation problem. 


In-and-About Tulsa School Music 
Educators Club. (1) January 9: Annual 
meeting, with superintendents and prin- 
cipals as guests. February 12: Regular 
monthly meeting. March 6. (2) April 3, 
May 1. 


In-and-About Twin Cities (Muinn.) 
Music Educators Club. (1) January 9, 
Minneapolis: Robert Schmitt, national 
chairman of the committee to collect 
and repair old phonographs for the 
Board of Economic Warfare, explained 
the plan to representatives in attend- 
ance from all over the state. Vocal solo- 
ist was Arlys Denzel, St. Paul. February 
6: Book reviews, stressing current 
Latin-American materials. (2) March 13: 
Sister Mona, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, will speak on “The Humani- 
ties.” Francis Mayer, band director at 
Cretin High School, St. Paul, will lead 
community singing. April 10: Speaker 
—Paul Oberg, director of the Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minnesota. 


Piano Soloist—Margaret Schmitt. May, 


8: Election of officers. Hazel B. No- 
havee will represent the Music Educa- 
tion Department of the University of 
Minnesota. (3) Correction: Secretary— 
tuth Wannamaker, 1509 Randolph St., 
St. Paul. 


In-and-About Youngstown Music Edu- 
cators Club. (1) October 14, Youngs- 
town: Speaker— Russell V. Morgan: 
“Putting Our Heads Together in Music 
Education.” February 3, Youngstown: 
Panel discussion—‘Some Current Prob- 
lems of Public-School Music Teaching.” 
(2) March 20, Youngstown: Morning ses- 
sion — Observation and discussion of 
junior-high-school choral problems, un- 
der the direction of Joseph A. Leeder of 
Ohio State University; problems of 
grade-school instrumental music, under 
the direction of Oscar A. Demmler; 
Messrs. Leeder and Demmler will work 
with a chorus of pupils from junior high 
schools of the city and an orchestra of 
grade-school students. Afternoon ses- 
sion—‘“Singin’ Gatherin’,” in which Mr. 
Leeder will use the teachers present as 
his chorus and will discuss the back- 
grounds of the folk songs in his book 
“The Singin’ Gatherin’.” The day’s ac- 
tivities will close with a dinner. 





February-March, Nineteen Forty-three 





Selections for 
Spung Choral Programs 


MIXED 


Barlow, Wayne...... ..Madrigal for a Bright Morning................. 15 
Canning, Thomas........ Three Old Nursery Rhymes.................... 25 
Castellini, John E........ COMME SOB. oon se ecescncnscvnccrssecness 15 
Gaul, Harvey...........\Washington’s Prayer for His Family............. 16 
Johnson, Alfred H...... IN NN i isced eus'e vs. 1 Bins e-reeibleeue 15 
Lundquist, Matthew. .... ae iis 4 Sib. Caen eee ewes 15 
Reed, Robert B......... | Hear America Singing. .............2-2-000. 16 
Still, William G......... Mee cnc isiws sated 15 
Strickland, Lily......... O, Come and Follow Me... ........cccceccees 15 
MALE 
Czecho-Slovak.......... i edd Pa ncnnc 456 awe iene 18 
Elmore, Robert......... Ne ad waiccknid das acne Waals 18 
+ (| EERE IIS Ener ae aererere 18 
Grant, Joseph W........ Stars of the Summer Night.................... 15 
Grieg, Edvard.......... NS og ain wes abadleadeee 15 
Still, William G......... I ahah lt ntees onnaetetecarea’ 15 
FEMALE 
Branscombe, Gena...... I 6 is bon hatinn ee carticekere 16 
Daniels, Mabel......... When Diana's Silver Light... .............6.5. 16 
Handel-Cross .......... Ne Lic ek ncaa ee Rhie Re Pee 15 
9S See es ands hikes cheewaeda bah Sane 15 
Klemm, Gustav......... ERE TI ETE OCT E OE PO 15 
Klemm, Gustav......... Sing On! Sing Onl!..... sao ee eekgne eno eredn 15 
Klemm, Gustav......... ire vicnccahondensnedpedeaeren 15 


Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40TH ST. New York, N. Y. 











THE WARTIME HANDBOOK 


A mine of information collected by experts on the National 
Education Association staff to answer practical everyday 
questions. Index of federal government agencies interested 
in education—wartime school transportation services—helps 
for the elementary and high school teacher—nursery schools 
—business training—air raid precautions—adult education— 
public relations—and scores of other practical problems. 
Includes a digest of the Program for Music Education in 
Wartime. Sixty-four pages, 15c per copy. 





NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send.............copies of The Wartime Handbook. 

I enclose herewith check, cash, money order in the amount of $ 
Name 

Shipping Address ................... veins acioataesesseaatcctens eee 
Cir... nee (esis actresses 


Single copy, postpaid, 15c. Discounts on quantity orders: 2 to 9 copies, 
10%; 10 to 99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33-1/3%. Orders for 
publications amounting to $1.00 or less must be accompanied by cash. 


Make checks or money orders payable to the National Education Association. 
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